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READERS WRITE 





Note from a Gourmet 

This letter is written primarily if not 
for the sole purpose of saving cottage 
cheese. Your “Household” editor refers 
to it as a versatile food (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 29). It is. But even cottage cheese 
has its limitations. It cannot enter the 
mouth in conjunction with prunes and 
still retain those qualities that have made 
it famous. Neither can it complement 
the crisp, crunchy and filling effect which 
is lettuce’s only reason for being. And 
above all, let us never refer to cottage 
cheese and mayonnaise in the same 
breath. This latter oily and harmless- 
looking creation has already destroyed 
the edibility of more foods than three 
good-sized Ohio river floods. 


Ernest R. Reed 
Jay Em, Wyo. 


Free Debate and Horseplay 

Dignity is one of the attributes expected 
of the Senate members in Washington. 
Instead, they act like school boys. We 
do not pay them for wasting their time in 
filibustering (PATHFINDER, Feb. 5)... 

Mrs. Alice M. Willits 
Boonton, N. J. 
* 7 a 

I liked your article on “Filibuster.” I 
see the advantages of free 
debate in our Senate. But when it de- 
generates into time-killing, respect-killing 
nonsense, that is something else again. 
Is there not some way in which our Sen- 
ate can preserve unlimited debate, so 
long as it is debate, and yet eliminate this 
silly horseplay? 

Rev. Robert L. Kinkade 

Crosby, Minn. 


About Confusion 

Your editorial, “Confusion Impedes,” in 
PATHFINDER for January 29 was time- 
ly and a blast in the right direction. My 
only criticism is its lack of emphasis. Con- 
fusion is synonymous of~the New Deal. 
During his first administration, the Pres- 
ident took many billions of“dollars from 
the United States Treasury and placed a 
mortgage on the youth of America for at 
least six generations to come—this for 
the purpose of relieving unemployment 
and ending the depression. The tremen- 
dous volume of money released did help 
lift the depression temporarily, but the 
recent ballot taken on unemployment 
shows that situation to be right back 
where it was five years ago... 

W. R. Hewitt 

Jerseyville, Ill. 


* * . 

“Confusion Impedes,” 
rather surprises me. I had come to be- 
lieve you could see only good in our 
President. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt sees many of his mistakes and 
wants to correct them. But when he meets 
those who have openly opposed him, his 
good resolutions fail. 


Your editorial, 


G. H. Safford 
Portland, Ore. 


"A Challenge to-the Negro” 


I seldom, if ever, notice any letters writ- 
ten for either side of the Negro question 
in your publication. In a recent issue, I 
did find, to my extreme pleasure, that 
someone wrote in about the discrimina- 
tion in Greenbelt, Md. I’ve been waiting 
for more to follow, but evidently the first 
wave of unfairness felt, particularly by 


Negroes, has waned, and with it the ardor 
to write. Yes, it is true that the propa- 
ganda against Negroes is too hard for any 
individual to buck by himself, and indi- 
viduals let the issue pass from their 
minds, shrug their shoulders and forget 
it. Yet I can’t help but think that if our 
people are to be segregated, why must 
our taxes be so readily accepted to sup- 
port an experiment which we can only 
stand back and look at, and not partici- 
pate in? It is a challenge to the Amer- 
ican Negro of today to come to the front 
against all anti-Negro propaganda . . 
You will find that most Negroes do not 
want to be considered white—that alli 
they want is an equal start in life; that 
they want the doors of industry opened 
to_accept their college degrees as passes 
to employment and better living .. . 

Annabelle Turner 
Grand Falls, N. Dak. 


Maternity Deaths 

I am a country physician and surgeon, 
have been practicing medicine for 30 
years, and during that time have yet to 
lose a mother in childbirth, This idea of 
a high death rate in maternity cases in 
rural areas is all the bunk. We doctors 
know that the highest death rate from 
these cases occurs in small hospitals and 
large hospitals with internes and. nurses 


attending. When a death occurs in the 
country, it is due to the patient using an 
ignorant, unlicensed midwife, and not 


having proper medical care... 
Carlos Copeland, M. D. 
Plantersville, Tex. 


[The maternal death rate for the country~as a 
whole is 58 per 10,000 live births; in urban areas, it 
is 68 per 10,000; in rural: areas, only 50 per 10,000. 
Many doctors, however, do not consider this to be 
a good index of the real situation, since many coun- 
try women go to the city for medical care, par- 
ticularly in the case of complications resultant from 
childbearing. If they die, their deaths are marked 
against the city where they die, and not in rural 
areas where they received initia] care.—Ed.] 


The Article on Jews—More Views 

.. Your use of the term anti-Semitism 
is misleading. (PATHFINDER Jan. 22), 
The number of Arabs, Syrians and Egyp- 
tians who are also Semites practically 
equals the Jewish world population total 
as supplied by Jewish authorities. There- 
fore, to be anti-Semitic, you must be 
against all members of the so-called 
Semite race, which is an absurdity ... 
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Pathfi:, 


There must be something wrong 
where. if millions and millions o 
maps, Arabs, Hungarians, Rum: 
Poles nurse antipathy toward th: 
This your article fails to explain . 
inaccuracies should be corrected. 

Ruth Ha 
Toledo, Ohio 

[Although the term Semite does apply 
Syrians and tone ag as well as to Je 
Semitism is Sewsea.) to describe on) 
tion of the Jews.— a 

* 

PATHFINDER is y FAN in ] 
cal accuracy. It speaks of a king 
sia named “Ahasurus” and his 
“Haman” and the “queen Esther.” 
me are all the lists of the Persian 
from the beginning, both after th: 
ern and Oriental lists. There ney: 
a king of Persia named Ahasurus. 
vizier Haman, nor a queen Esther . . 
Persians never executed by hanging. 
cially a vizier. And it’s impossible 
Persian king could have permitt: 
slaves to slaughter his Persian su! 
. . . Apt and appropriate to th: 
quency of PATHFINDER are the w 
the Prophet of Allah, as set oul 
Book Revealed: 

“Consult thee well the scrolls of 
edge before thou settest hand to re: 
lest thou err by setting to calli; 
things that thou knowest not of 
fend... 

Writ this 20th day of the M 
Zu’lkadah, in the Year of the Hegii 

Al-ford ibn Kk 
Vanadium, N. M. 


[Among the “‘scrolls of knowledge”’ whi 
FINDER consulted before setting hand to 
were the Encyclopedia Britannica and the H« 
Mr. Roos’s scholarly exception to the use of 
Ahasuerus (not Ahasurus) is not surprising 
Bible critics believe that such a king must h: 
ed, but disagree about whether he may be 
as Xerxes or Darius Hytaspes. Mr. Ro 
about the rank and even t. existence of 
also has been shared by Bible students, but 
itself (Esther, iii. 1) clearly states: ‘‘Aft« 
things did king Ahasuerus promote Haman 
advanced him, and set his seat above all the 

PATHFINDER, which made no dire 
ence to Esther’s existence, made it plain 
account of Haman and Ahasuerus was told 
ing to the Bible book of Esther.’’—Ed.] 


* 7 * 

I want to let you know that I am 
ful for that enlightening arti 
Jews ... 

G. B 
Worcester, Mass. 


[Because of space limitations, PATHFINI 
egrets it cannot print more of the many 
reader responses to its article on Jews. W 
letters, ‘‘Readers Write’’ closes its colum: 
further letters on this subject.—Ed.] 


From Pearl the Churl 
I have read your very charming 
rial (PATHFINDER, Jan. 29) on th« 
survey on politeness, and I agre« 
you that the deductions are redu: 
but my line of reasoning differs s! 
from yours. I concede, with all 


American women, that there is nobous 


the world nicer than a nice Am: 
man when he sets out to be nice 
when the codes of politeness in 
sprightly land decree that the men 
be on the bestowing end, what is 


left to the women but to compleni: 
gracious act by accepting with such c! 


and gracious wonderment that th« 
will “vow for such pleasure he’ll 
again”? Don’t tell me the WPA 
indicates that us hussies fail to 
plement, and leave the country 
with gracious acts only chivalrous 
gun? 


Pearl the Ch 


(Loretta. Re 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Over a Million Weekly 


The Depression Specter Stalks Again 


‘ HIVERING men and women form- 
‘ ing breadlines in wintry winds 
; factories locked and silent... 
in Washington, worried faces, fever- 
ish planning... 

Twelve months ago, in a boom peri- 

uch a picture could have describ- 
ed but one thing—the Great Depres- 
if 1929-33, already slipping swift- 
back into the past. Last week, 
h the same picture meant not a 
half-forgotten nightmare, over and 
done with, but a hard and frightening 
reality—the slump of 1937-38. 
In industrial centers the nation over, 
and plants were “down,” their 
workers idle and payless. Hundreds 
thousands of those still at work 
were subsisting on part-time employ- 
ment and thin pay envelopes. In De- 
troit, 100,000 men and women jammed 
the city square to shout well-remem- 
bered phrases—‘we must _live’— 
“more relief, we have a right to it.” 

In Washington, the atmosphere was 
remarkably suggestive of 1933 and the 
formation of NRA. For weeks, busi- 
ness men and industrialists had been 
forming the White House with plans, 
plaints, suggestions, pleas. Indus- 
| leaders, visiting the President in 
s, were stubbornly reticent about 
results and meaning of the meet- 

Less discreet, nearly 1,000 “small 
business men” conducted a _ riotous 
two-day convention in which attacks 
on the New Deal were distinctly out- 


tr 
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standing. In effect, Little Busi- 
ness asked Washington to suspend its 
“interference” except in those fields 
where Little Business believed itself 
benefited by Federal regulation. 

Despite all the furore attending 
them, however, few definite plans or 
predictions were forthcoming from 
the government-business conferences. 
Washington, just as much as the rest 
of the nation, seemed at a loss to 
cope with a situation that had struck 
with breath-taking suddenness and 
that for six months had held the coun- 
try in the grip of bewilderment. 

SLUMP: In December, 1936, Glenn 
Griswold, editor of Business Week, 
predicted: 


All recorded experience indicates 
that we are at a point in the business 
cycle whence a long continued ad- 
vance is almost inevitable. We have 
the greatest store of idle bank credit 
in history pressing for employment. 
The accumulated wants of seven years 
of depressionareawaiting satisfaction. 


Griswold was not alone in his op- 
timism. Hundreds of competent econ- 
omists and business experts were ju- 
bilantly forecasting a future bright 
with promise. Through the first half 
of 1937, nearly everything seemed to 
bear them out. The railroad industry 
enjoyed its most profitable six months 
in years; the stock market rose stead- 
ily toward the peaks of 1929; employ- 
ment was increasing; farm income 
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As 100,000 Detroiters Demonstrated, Charts Showed the 1937-38 Business Drop Was Sharper than That of 1929-33 
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seemed likely to approach 1929's 10- 
billion-dollar top. 

Then, in August, 1937, recession 
struck with sickening suddenness, In 
a series of dizzy drops, the stock mar- 
ket plunged earthward, Quickly, busi- 
ness followed the market downward. 
Steel output dropped from 80 to 27 per 
cent of capacity. Unemployment zip- 
ped upward by more than 1,000,000. 

For six months, the picture grew 
blacker and blacker, By last week, 
thoroughly alarmed, America had 
abandoned the recovery optimism that 
prevailed a year earlier. Searching 
for clues, the nation turned its eyes 


backward to the dark days of the 
Great Depression. What had hap- 
pened? How long would it last? 


What could be done to stop it? 
CRASH OF ’29: As all now know, 
the Crash of ’29 was largely the inev- 
itable price of the careening boom 
psychology of the earlier 1920’s. Like 
a clock too tightly wound, industry 
kept pumping out goods faster than 
the country could absorb them. At 
the same time, industrialists contin- 
ued to expand their facilities to pro- 
duce still more materials, The value 
of excess products on hand in 1929, 
all waiting to be sold, has been esti- 
mated as high as 20 billion dollars. 
Caught up in the whirlwind of 
blind expansion, the public supported 
the boom almost to a man. Earners 
of even the minutest wages caught 
stock-fever and added their bit to reck- 
less speculation. From 1924 to 1929, 
stock market values were blown up by 
200 per cent. This persistent drain of 
funds into speculative investment de- 
pleted bank reserves. At the same 
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time, credit facilities were strained to 
the breaking point, 

Inevitably, there came a time when 
the over-expansion sagged of its own 
weight. The public, surfeited, could 
no longer continue to absorb indus- 
try’s materials. Sensing this, inves- 
tors started to withdraw from the 
market. Soon the retreat became a 
rout—in October, 1929, the whole 
structure fell inward with a roar, 

Quickly, industry attempted to re- 
trench. Industrial production, at a 
high of 119 in the Federal Reserve 
Board Index (which represents the 
average of 1923-25 as a normal of 100), 
slackened steadily to a low of 64 in 
1932. With production curtailed, em- 
ployment dropped. In the last two 
months of 1929, about 1,400,000 people 
lost their jobs. By 1932, between 
10,000,000 and 12,000,000 were unem- 
ployed. As the jobs vanished, payrolls 
shrunk and purchasing power dried 
up. The Federal Reserve Board index 
of factory payrolls stood at 109 in 
1929. In 1932, it was down to 46. 
National income over the same period 
sagged from almost 81 billion dollars 
to less than 40 billion. 

As wages and income slumped, 
ability to consume declined still 
further. Lack of demand meant less 
production; less production meant less 
purchasing power and less demand. 
Thus, in a seemingly endless spiral, 
business swirled into the depths, 

TODAY: Was this, worried America 
was asking itself last week, also what 
was happening in the slump of 1937- 
38? The answer seemed to be both 
yes and no. As in 1929, the nation 
seemed to have been nipped in the 
midst of a boom fever. But the boom 
had been much milder, the reaction 
much quicker, As in 1929, inventories 
(products waiting to be sold) and 
prices had been increased beyond de- 
mand, but nothing like the vast mark- 
ups of 1929 was in evidence. Obvi- 
ously, industry had fully expected a 
long period of strong recovery in pur- 
chasing power and demand, That 
period had died a-borning. To the 
omnipresent “why?”, economists gave 
a host of varying explanations. Chief 
among the factors seemed to be such 
as these: 

Federal contributions to the nation- 
al purchasing power had been slashed 
in half. Since soon after the New 
Deal’s advent, Washington had been 
pumping from three to four billion 
dollars every year into circulation— 
through WPA, PWA, AAA, TVA, RFC, 
CCC and a host of other outlets. In 
1937, the spending signal turned from 
green to red. For that year, Federal 
contributions to purchasing power fell 
to slightly more than a billion dol- 
lars. No one doubted that this tre- 
mendous slice from national purchas- 
ing power was largely responsible for 
the slump. The conclusion seemed in- 
escapable that the brakes applied by 
the New Deal to its spending had been 
one of the vitally important causes 
of the recession. 

Private investment had not taken 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Pump 


That the American prosperity pump 
has gone dry has been apparent to no 
one more than to President Roose- 
velt. Not apparent at all so far has 
been the way to call forth again the 
gushing waters of industrial activity 
(see page 3). In conferences during 
the past several weeks, the President 
heard first from representatives of 
Big Business. Among their suggestions 
was the advice to simplify some of 
the gadgets attached to the pump in 
recent years—the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the surplus profits tax. 

Last week, the President had the 
legacy left by the representatives of 
Little Business. If anything, their 
suggestions were more drastic and less 
realistic than those of their big broth- 
ers. In the “little fellows’” 23-point 
program were demands that many of 
the gadgets be scrapped altogether; 
also urged was a strengthening of anti- 
monopoly laws and an end to agitation 
for a wages and hours law. 

In addition, the President last week 
revealed the first dim outlines of 
what seemed to be his method for 
making the pump flow again. It was 


to prime the pump—not by pouring , 


money into industry but by construct- 
ing self-liquidating projects such as 
highways and toll bridges.t 

First notice of this was given by the 
President to a group of 31 House mem- 
bers—all of them New Deal Demo- 
crats, Farmer-Laborites or Progres- 
sives. After their conference with 
him, they described his present at- 
titude on several other problems: 

@ He was ready to compromise on 
the dispute between north and south 
over the wage differential in a wages 
and hours bill; this would establish a 
$13 weekly minimum wage in the 
north and $11 minimum in the south. 

q He was disgruntled over legisla- 
tive delay due to the Senate filibuster. 

g He was willing to modify the sur- 
plus profits tax but was intent on 
clinging to the proposed levy on close- 
ly held corporations, the so-called 
“third-basket” tax, 

q He was against broadening So- 
cial Security provisions to include all 
population groups and against a gen- 
eral Federal old-age pension. 

The next day, more details on the 
proposed pump-priming were forth- 
coming. Shortly after a Presidential 
conference with the mayors of Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland and St. Louis, 
word went out that Roosevelt would 
send a special message to Congress 
asking more funds for unemployment 
relief. At the same time, the mayors 
issued a statement which said that 
1,000,000 workers had lost jobs during 

+ One project that was believed to have found 
presidential favor last week was for a system of trans- 
Fn So toll highways. Advanced by Senator 


obert J. Bulki of Ohio, the scheme would cost 
$8,000,000,000 would have six roads dividing the 
south and three crossing east 


continent north and 
and west. 


the current slump and _ that 
persons would be dismissed 
WPA by June 30 unless “the . 
Federal program is altered.” 
One other activity the Pr: 
hoped would give impetus to bu 
got under way last week after h d 
signed the Federal Housing Act. 
law permits Federal insurance 
90 per cent of mortgages on |! 
costing up to $6,000 and 80 pe: 
on more costly homes. Buildin: 
tractors and government officials 
optimistic. that consumption o! 
able goods would increase and e 
ment rise in the building trades, 





Foreign Policy: “No” 

Since the October day las! 
when President Roosevelt de: 
“America actively engages i 
search for peace,” uneasiness 
the foreign policy of the United * 
has gripped many minds. Pa 
isolationists and thousands of 
nary citizens who loathe war fear ()at 
any “quarantine” of belligerent nations 
would involve this country in a {ingle 
of alliances leading straight to ano! he; 
world conflict. 

Last week, these qualms reached a 
new peak. Testifying before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee 01 the 
proposed $800,000,000 naval building 
program, Admiral William D. |. 
was brought up short by a quesi\: 
Why had the Navy’s Chief of War 
Plans, Capt. Royal E, Ingersoll, « 
ferred with British naval authorities 
during a special mission to Eng!:nd? 
That question, the Admiral replied 
slowly, he could not answer in pul)! 
“because it is of vital importance to 
the interests and defense of the lnil- 
ed States.” 

While suspicious congressmen 
scenting in this exchange a secret 
agreement with Great Britain, another 
development alarmed them stil! 
ther. To Tokyo from England, Franc 
and Washington went almost identical 
notes asking information on Japa": 
naval plans (see page 8), If Nippon in- 
tended to build superdreadnau:! 
the notes warned, the three democra- 
cies would have to confer on < 
sponding increases in their own ‘ 

Less perturbed by the prospect of 4 
naval race than by the indication !r 
the coincidence and identity o! 
notes that America was acting in ©!0s 
conjunction with the European 
ers, congressmen began loudly 
mand “clarification” of the Roos 
foreign policy. Although Leahy ‘):'! 
denied the existence of any alliinc 
or understanding involving fo! 
aid in war time, the demands ¢£ 
louder. 

Finally they took definite shape. ‘4 
resoultion introduced in the Sena! 
Hiram W. Johnson, California Re) 


lican, demanded a statement from >«°- 


ye 
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ry of State Hull on three points: 
whether or not any alliance or 
erstanding exists with Great Brit- 
elating to war; (2) whether there 
ny understanding for the use of 
United States Navy in conjunction 
, any other nation; (3) whether 
e is any agreement that the Unit- 
States Navy should patrol any 


kuickly and bluntly, Hull replied. 

letter to Senator Key Pittman, 

irman of the Foreign Relations 

mittee, the Secretary listed each 

lohnson’s queries, and at the end 

of each wrote the same reply: 
ver is no.” 

oo 


Congress: Items 


irgely concerned with the nation’s 
foreign policy (see page 4), Congress 
last week scattered its remaining time 
over a broad range of subjects includ- 
ing farm legislation, labor, lynching 
nd appropriations. 
Farm legislation became the chief 
i of the week when the House 
passed the conference report on the 
General Farm bill, Although the joint 
mittee had taken ‘more than a 
month to work out the elaborate sys- 
of soil conservation, marketing 
quotas, penalty taxes and benefit pay- 
ts, House leaders managed to slap 
five-hour gag on debate. With only 
meager consideration, the cham- 
ber jammed through the bill, 263-135. 
I of the measure hoped for fuller 
debate in the Senate, which was ready 
to lay aside the anti-lynching filibuster 
for the farm bill, a privileged matter. 
Labor had its day in the Senate 
\ | the Judiciary subcommittee con- 
ing Senator Edward R. Burke’s 
ind for an_ investigation of 
National Labor Relations Board 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 12) heard J. 
Warren Madden, the Board’s chair- 
deny in detail each of Burke’s 
ges. In answer to the Nebraska 
Deimocrat’s accusation that the NLRB 
had unfairly favored the C. L. O., Mad- 
quoted the record to show that 
the 20 cases involving the C, IL. O. 
the A, F. of L., the Federation 
won 14 decisions, the Lewis or- 
zation only six. The Board chair- 
n said he thought it would be “great 
to be investigated, but that the 
kB, badly understaffed, was ex- 
nely busy. After this testimony, 
subcommittee adjourned indefi- 
ly, and Burke grudgingly admitted 
t the “faults” he opposed might be 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
her than in the Board itself. 
Lynching was still the Senate’s 
ne topic as the filibuster against 
Wagner-Van Nuys bill dragged 
ough its fifth week. The monotony 
outhern protests against the meas- 
was broken by speeches from Sen- 
tobert Wagner, who vigorously 
‘ended his bill, and Senator William 
Borah, who delivered his second 
ck against it as unconstitutional. 
er the speeches, the Senate refused 


“The . 





International 


Madden Said an Inquiry Would Be “Fun” 


by a vote of 52-34 to shelve the bill. 
But observers believed a second at- 
tempt to bury it and end the filibuster 
might succeed if attempted after action 
on the farm measure, 

An appropriation bill, generally 
cut-and-dried House routine, received 
a fillip of interest when the matter of 
Representative Sol Bloom’s handling 
of the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the ratification of the Constitution 
was again aired. From the measure 
a $27,638,000 appropriation to cover 
incidental government expenses—the 
House clipped a $50,000 grant to 
Bloom’s commission. This action sug- 
gested that the chamber was taking 
seriously Representative Charles W. 
Tobey’s charges that Bloom had jug- 
gled Federal funds for the benefit of 
his Tammany friends in New York 
(PATHFINDER, Jan.22). Reports were 
heard that the House might investigate 
the activities of its “super-patriot.” 


Labor’s Week 


Since labor’s civil strife began, the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., like two 
ponderous pendulums, have swung 
forth toward war, then back toward 
peace. Last week representatives of 
both factions indicated the swing 
again was to war. 

Miners: During the second week of 
their biennial convention in Washing- 
ton, 2,019 delegates to the United 
Mine Workers of America voted unan- 
imously to strike out mention of the 
“American Federation of Labor” in 
the union constitution and substitute 
“Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion.” Then, before adjourning, they 
followed this provocative’ gesture 
with another—they authorized the 
union’s International Executive Board 
to try William Green, A. F. of L. pres- 
ident and mine union member for 48 
years, on a charge of sponsoring a 
“dual” union, the Progressive Miners 
of America. 

A. F. of L.: In Miami, the A, F. of L. 
executive council met this rebuff by 














finally expelling the mine union, most 
powerful in the United States, from 
the A. F. of L. This was done chiefly 
because the union had eliminated all 
mention of the Federation in its con- 
stitution, in effect severing “all affili- 
ations and relationships with the 
American Federation of Labor.” More- 
over, two more of the 10 suspended 
C. lL. O. unions were ejected—the Fed- 
eration of Flat Glass Workers and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers—because they re- 
fused to leave C. I. O. Informed of 
the Council’s purge, Lewis said: “The 
action is unimportant and without sig- 
nificance.” Coincidentally with it, 
Green tearfully stated he would re- 
sign from the United Mine Workers. 
Meanwhile, the heated argument over 
responsibility for the failure of la- 
bor’s peace negotiations cropped up 
again. The A. F. of L. peace commit- 
tee’s report blamed Lewis for vetoing 
what the C, I. O. committee of ten 
“had agreed to do.” In reply, Charles 
P. Howard, head of the International 
Typographical Union, denied that the 
C. I. O. group had ever accepted any 
A. F, of L. proposal. Despite the fact 
the typographical group is affiliated 
with the A. F, of L., Howard is secre- 
tary of the C. I. O. and was a member 
of its peace committee. 

Steel: The collective bargaining 
agreement signed for the first time last 
year between the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of the C, L. O. and 
the powerful U. S. Steel Corporation 
expires Feb, 25. Last week a steel 
workers’ committee of six and a U, S. 
Steel committee of five drew up a new 
agreement in New York, on essentially 
the same basis as the present one. This 
includes a $5 minimum daily wage, an 
eight-hour day and a 40-hour week. 
Although the contract was renewed in- 
definitely, an added “escape” clause 
allows either group to abrogate the 
agreement if a joint conference does 
not reach an agreement within 20 days, 

Hunger: Demonstrating against lay- 
offs in the automobile factories and 
“inadequate” relief, 100,000 jobless 
and employed marched into Cadillac 
Square in Detroit last week. Spon- 
sored chiefly by the €. I. O.-affiliated 
United Automobile Workers, the dem- 
onstration was supported by C. L O. 
and A, F. of L. unions alike, The great 
throng shouted in favor of resolu- 
tions calling for larger Federal work 
relief, a moratorium on debts of the 
unemployed, and a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in rents. Addressing the noisy 
but orderly crowd, Homer Martin, 
president of the U. A. W. A., shouted: 
“We are not going to starve.” 

I, T. U.: While Charles P. Howard 
was denouncing the A. F. of L. com- 
mittee report, indications were that 
some locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union objected to his flirta- 
tion with the C, I, O. Under the union’s 
rules, locals must indicate in advance 
their preference for union president, 
50 local endorsements being necessary 
before a candidate can get his name 
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on the ballot. Last week, although 
the election will not be held until 
May 25, unofficial returns of the en- 
dorsement poll from 21 cities showed 
that only six favored Howard while 
15 supported his opponent, C. M. 
Baker of San Francisco, a champion 
of the A. F. of L. The May election 
was expected to settle a troublesome 
question for the typographical group: 
A. F. of L. or C. I, O.? 





. 
Senate, Sea, Bridges 

Striving for a way to restore order 
to the United States merchant marine, 
seeking to whip together the compli- 
sated provisions of the Maritime bill 
before releasing it for a vote in the 
Senate, deluged with charges of 
“shocking” labor trouble aboard Amer- 
ican ships, the 21-man Senate Com- 
merce Committee has for weeks been 
up to its 42 ears in work. 

Then, as it was bound to, there pop- 
ped into committee conversations the 
name of Harry Bridges, West coast 
leader of the C. I. O. maritime drive 
to line up as many as possible of the 
300,000 men who work in and about 
ships. Upshot of the discussion was 
that last week the government Jaunch- 
ed on one more investigation into the 
background and activities of this 
spare-ribbed, black-haired labor lead- 
er who emigrated to America from 
Australia in 1920. 

Because he has led two seamen’s 
strikes during the last four years and 
because he is aggressively union- 
minded, ship operators have found 
38-year-old Bridges a distinct thorn 
in their sides. That he is a radical is 
bad enough in the eyes of the opera- 
tors and of Democratic Senator Royal 
S) Copeland, arch-conservative chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee. But 
if, as they contend, he is a radical, an 
alien and a Communist, the situation 
can lead to deportation. 

Time and again the Department of 
Labor has investigated Bridges, They 
have found that he had no criminal 
record in Australia, that he entered 
this country legally, that he had com- 
mitted no crimes of moral turpitude 
in America. Hence, on none of these 
causes of deportation, has there been 
found any ground for action, but one 
obstacle for Bridges still remains: 

Bridges has twice taken out papers 
in application for citizenship and 
each time has let the applications 
lapse. In 1936, he took out a third set 
and this application is still pending. 
As he is not yet a citizen, he can be 
deported if it is proved that he is a 
member of the Communist party. 

Every previous investigation has 
shown Bridges to be not a Communist. 
But last week, both Copeland and 
Gerard D. Reilly, Labor Department 
law officer, said they had proof. that 
had so long been lacking. Copeland 


+ The law holds that an alien is deportable if he is 
affiliated with any group advocating overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the United 
States. Several court decisions have held that mem- 
bership in the Communist party is tantamount to a de- 
sire to overthrow the government by force or violence. 
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Another Obstacle Loomed for Bridges 


revealed what he said was an affidavit 
from the Beverly Hills, Cal., police 
department stating that Bridges had 
been a member of the Communist 
party under the name of Harry Dor- 
gan. Reilly said that his own inves- 
tigation had convinced him Bridges 
was a Communist and deportable. 

Copeland, jubilant, predicted Bridg- 
es would be deported. Bridges in San 
Francisco, challenged Copeland to 
subpoena him to Washington and 
added: “It would appear that big busi- 
ness interests have found in Senator 
Copeland a very acceptable Charlie 
McCarthy.” 





Racket, Cruelty, Murder 


A highly organized crime machine, 
inhuman cruelty, madmen and a baf- 
fling midnight shooting all figured in 
news of crime which daubed Amer- 
ican newspapers the past fortnight. 

G In Philadelphia, New York City 
moved another step forward in crush- 
ing the monster rackets that plague 
the Metropolis when Manhattan detec- 
tives and Philadelphia police broke 
into an expensive apartment at 3 


o’clock in the morning to arrest pudgy, 
34-year-old J. Richard “Dixie” Davis 





International 
Rose Rickert Was Found with Davis 





and two companions, Davis, sa 
have fallen heir to the lucrative 
lottery racket after the killi: 
“Dutch” Schultz in October, 1935 
been a_ fugitive from New °° 
since last July, when he was ind 
on 13 counts bearing a possible 
alty of 26 years in prison. With 
were arrested George Weinberg 
other Schultz racketeer, and 
Rickert, a pretty red-headed show 

In court, Gotham officials desc: 
Davis as a disbarred lawyer wh: 
the “brains” of the policy r: 
which collected $100,000,000 year! 
taking a “cut” of the thousand 
small bets placed daily in the 
York lottery. If he were extrad 
to New York, they prophesied, a 
tacular trial would end in his 
viction and the breaking of the ra 
Held in $300,000 bail, Davis ea 
much unfavorable publicity by s| 
affectionate meetings with the Ri 
girl. His wife, whom he had left 
titute in New York, had hurrik 
Philadelphia to “do what I ca: 
him,” but Davis coldly advised h« 
return home. After the inter, 
she collapsed. ° 

Gg In Uniontown, Pa., human 
ciety officials uncovered a_ gh: 
piece of cruelty to a 5-year-old 
In a windowless, unventilated 
room in the home of 79-year-old D 
Harris they found the child, n: 
but for a dirty loin cloth, lying h: 
less in a rocking chair tilted } 
against a coal bucket. Her arms \ 
tied above her head, Officials 
Harris told them the girl was his ° 
year-old daughter Martha’s second 
legitimate child, whom he had ! 
imprisoned all her life as “a sor 
punishment for the second sin.” T 
to a hospital, the girl was foun: 
have arm and leg bones softened f1 
disuse and crippled with rickets. 
was unable to talk or chew solid f. 

gq In a ward of the State Infirn 
at Tewksbury, Mass., a 79-year 
6-foot-3-inch mental patient nai 
John Mack leaped from his bed 
a pistol secretly acquired from a n 
order house and shot five slee} 
fellow-patients, killing four outri 
Then he climbed down a fire es: 
and disappeared, only to be fo 
three hours later by police, wan«: 
ing peacefully in the city of Low: 
three miles from the hospital. 
told his captors he had attacked 
victims because they had called | 
“bad names,” but that he had thr« 
away his gun because it was “t 
heavy.” State authorities promis 
an investigation of all Massachusce' 
mental hospitals. They said th 
had been 500 violent deaths at s 
institutions since 1926. 

gG Another instance of mental « 
rangement in an institution concer! 
a much more famous individua 
“Scarface” Al Capone, symbol of 
era of prohibition lawlessness 
probably the world’s most fam: 
racketeer. After a psychiatrist |! 
visited Capone in his cell in Alcal: 
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prison, Where the 39-year-old gang- 
s is serving time for income tax 
fraud, the Department of Justice ad- 
ted he had been confined to bed. 
\!though officials announced no diag- 
sis, persistent reports said that 
none was losing his mind. He would 

eligible for parole in 1939. 

« As he sat preparing his next day’s 
sermon late Saturday evening in his 
ory on lonely St. Simons Island, 
a bullet crashed into the skull of 
ear-old Dr. Charles H. Lee, pastor 
the island’s historic Christ Church. 
pletely at a loss to account for 
killing, friends of the pastor, a dis- 
t relative of Robert E. Lee, could 

suggest that he might have an- 

d someone by his gruff way of 
menting on personal misdeeds 
that came to his attention. Clutched 
in the dead man’s hand when his wife 
found his body was the text of the 
sermon he had been preparing: 

‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 

ill in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
bhi aes 


Americana— 


fax: Since Indiana’s income tax is 1 
per cent of all gross income above 
$1,000, Mary Ellen Putz of South Bend 
owed the state 1 cent on her income of 

1. But it cost her 33 cents to pay 
ii—25 cents for a notary fee, 5 cents 

1 money order and 3 cents for 
ip. 


* * * 


Caution: In his will, Gus Gainey of 
Dun, N. C., left his heirs a 20-year-old 
1utomobile that had been driven less 

100 miles. His relatives said he 
had bought the car in 1917 and driven 
it until he exhausted the first five 
gallons of gas. Then he parked it and 

er touched it again because of the 
pense of driving and the danger 
cidents. 
Oh! Oh! Clattering smoothly along, 
check-writing machine at the Bal- 
re, Md., offices of the Unemploy- 
t Compensation Board was turning 
ut benefit checks at the rate of 1,000 
in hour. Then someone noticed that 
something had gone wrong with the 
pparatus, that every name was being 
prefaced with an “O’ ” and that checks 

e going to O’Smith, O’Gianini, 
O'Schultz, O’Steinmetz and O’Lubinski, 


* * . 


Performance: Into the Los Angeles 
ery store of Mrs. Frances Bring- 

t two young men tap-danced and 
chanted: “Hold ’em up—Hold ’em 
-Hold ’em up.” Mrs. Bringhurst 
while the men danced over to the 
register, took $250 and danced 


’ouble Treason: President of the 
ose Park Bachelors Club in Chi- 
, Ill, was Lewis Peters who 
led faithfully by the club’s non- 
riage rule upon penalty of a $200 
Then he met Margaret Misch, 
sident of the Westlake Hospital’s 
isters Club. So he paid $200 to 
club and Miss Misch paid $25 to 
club and now she’s Mrs. Peters. 
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Reich: “Revolution” 


Germany is not entirely a land where 
hands fly straight up to emphasize the 
greeting: Heil Hitler! On meeting 
sach other, Germany’s military men 
still use the slanting forehead salute 
of the army. On other points, be- 
tween seldiers and Nazis there has 
been growing antagonism since Hitler 
came to power. 

Last week, this seemed to be the 
reason why General Werner von Blam- 
berg never expected to see Germany 
again; why General Werner’ von 
Fritsch suddenly was chief of staff no 
longer; and why street gossip buzzed 
that Adolf Hitler had accomplished a 
bloodless “revolution.” 

In 1935, Der Fuehrer greatly in- 
creased the German army; generals 
thought it should have been kept small 
and swift. In 1936, Hitler entered the 


{ome-Berlin agreement which made 
Nazis friends with Mussolini and Italy, 
a man and a country despised by the 
German military. In the same year, 
when Mussolini began sending thou- 
sands of soldiers to Spain, Hitler 
might have done likewise, but for his 
generals, who limited his contribu- 
tion to technicians and aviators. Ever 
since then, military advisors have 
had to argue their longest to keep Hit- 
ler from joining Mussolini in Spain 
Three months ago, something hap- 
pened which the generals could not 
prevent—Mussolini joined Hitler in 
the Berlin-Tokyo anti-Communist pact. 

Pent-up feeling on these and other 
subjects nearly burst into the open 
early last month, when German ofli- 
cers went to Hitler with complaints 
which were ignored, Previously, Field 
Marshal and Defense Minister von 
Blomberg had belied his 59 years by 
marrying 28-year-old Erika Gruhn, a 
carpenter’s daughter, Since von Blom- 
berg was pro-Nazi, to strike against 
him was to strike against the Nazi 
party, and this was done. Speaking 
for the same army group which had 





carried their complaints to the dicta- 
tor, General Werner von Fritsch, stiff- 
necked chief of staff, went to Hitler 
with a protest: von Blomberg had 
married below his station, and his 
fiancee had not received the necessary 
army approval, 

This seemed to be the straw which 
buckled Hitler’s patience. Piqued 
that he had not been told about Miss 
Gruhn’s humble origin, the dictator 
accepted the hasty resignation of von 
Blomberg, who went off on a honey- 
moon trip to the isle of Capri in the 
gloomy expectation that he would 
never be allowed to return to the 
Reich, Hitler then “allowed” von 
Fritsch and 13 other anti-Nazi gen- 
erals to resign. 

Who should replace von Blomberg 
as Defense Minister? Hitler ponder- 
ed that question for a week. As an 
immediate possibility, he passed over 
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von Fritsch Was Eased Out .. von Ribbentrop Moved Up .. Keitel Took Over Command 


barrel-shaped Hermann Goering (see 
page 16), but promoted him from 
Colonel-General to Field Marshal. He 
next discarded pro-Nazi General Wal- 
ther von Reichenau, but increased his 
command so that it bordered on 
Czechoslovakia as well as Austria. 

The new Minister of Defense, it was 
finally announced, was Adolf Hitler 
himself. As his representative in the 
Cabinet, he chose General Wilhelm 
Keitel, an old-guard officer who be- 
came “Chief of the High Command.” 
To succeed von Fritsch, he singled out 
Walther von Brauchitsch, head of the 
army’s motorized divisions. 

Like the army, the Foreign Office 
had distrusted Hitler’s strange allies, 
and against its representatives, Hitler 
moved also. Envoys in three im- 
portant cities—Rome, Tokyo and 
Vienna—were recalled. From being 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, a heel-clicking Nazi 
and former wine salesman, was moved 
up to head the Foreign Office. 

Constantin von Neurath, thus super- 
seded as Foreign Minister, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a new Privy 
. 
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Council on Foreign Affairs. Besides 
von Neurath and von Ribbentrop, the 
body contained Generals Keitel and 
von -Brauchitsch; Admiral Erich 
Raeder, navy chief; Air Minister 
Goering and three civilian stay-at- 
homes: Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels, Nazi party secretary Hess and 
Dr. Hans Lammers, personal secre- 
tary to Hitler. 

Real significance of the turmoil in 
Berlin was that the diplomats and the 
army high command, survivals from 
the Kaiser’s regime, had protested too 
much, and that they had been almost 
completely overruled. As Minister of 
Defense, Hitler took over army, navy 
and air force supervision. His good 
friend Hermann Goering was already 
economics dictator, and his willing 
servant von Ribbentrop was about to 
take up the duties of Foreign Minister. 

Posts in Rome, Tokyo and Vienna 
were vacant, presumably awaiting 
good Nazi appointees. What the world 
awaited was more important—a vital 
declaration of foreign policy which 
Hitler is expected to give the Reich- 
stag on February 20. What it would 
be, no one knew, but all restraints 
on Nazi action seemed to be removed, 
with Germany free to strike almost 
anywhere—in Austria, Czechoslovakia 
or with Mussolini in Spain. 

Meanwhile, German eyes were turn- 
ing toward another event. In Berlin 
last week, tall Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
went on trial. A war hero and the 
Reich’s leading Protestant pastor, Dr. 
Niemoeller had lost no opportunity to 
oppose Nazi attempts to stamp out 
Christianity. Before his imprison- 
ment last July, he was heartily sup- 
ported by army officers, who attended 
his Berlin church in droves. Whether 
or not his sermons amounted to trea- 
son, punishable by death, was a mat- 
ter which lay last week in the hands 
of five Nazi justices. From their de- 
cision, there will be no appeal. 


Japan: Third Degree 


Faced by three accusing fingers, 
Japan last week squirmed under a 
form of polite international third de- 
gree. To her Foreign Office had come 
three notes, identical in phrase, from 
Washington (see page 4), London, and 
Paris. What they said was, in sub- 
stance, this: 








We are forbidden by the London 
Naval Treaty of 1936 to build battle- 
ships heavier than 35,000 tons or 
cruisers heavier than 8,000 tons. If 
other powers ignore these limits, how- 
ever, we may exercise our “right of 
escalation” and also ignore them. 
“Persistent reports” inform us that 
Japan (non-signatory of the London 
Treaty) is building super-treaty ships. 
Please let us know by February 20 
whether this is true, as we are draw- 
ing up naval plans for the year and 
intend to build ships as big as Japan’s, 


Tacked on the last paragraph was 
an expressed willingness to discuss 
possible tonnage limits “if Japan were 


OTHER LANDS 


now prepared to agree to some limi- 
tation.” 

Ever since the Japanese delegates, 
denied parity with Britain and Amer- 
ica, lockstepped out of the London 
Conference, Nippon’s_ shipbuilding 
plans have been almost as sacrosanct 
as Nippon’s Emperor, For the Anglo- 
French-U, S, notes to ask for informa- 
tion known only to a half-dozen of 
Tokyo’s highest officials sounded like 
ihe artless questions of children. To 
Tokyo, however, the notes’ naivete did 
not hide their purpose: to put the 
blame for the quickening world naval 
race on Japan’s secret-navy policy. 

While higher admirals went into a 
hasty huddle, slippery Rear Admiral 
Kiyoshi Noda, Naval Office spokesman, 
passed the blame for the naval race 
right back to Britain and America 
who, he said, had begun naval pro- 
grams “incentive to competition.” 
That he himself did not know his 
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and America 


Noda Blamed Britain 


nation’s naval secrets, Noda _ cheer- 
fully admitted. 

China’s week was one of rumors, 
rubber boats, and a family reunion: 

@ Rumors of Japanese or Commu- 
nist coups brought 700 arrests, martial 
law, and censorship in Canton. 

@ Hidden in reeds along the Hwai 
River 100 miles north of Nanking, 
accurate Chinese snipers amused 
themselves by puncturing the collapsi- 
ble rubber boats in which Japanese 
were trying to cross the swift current, 
Tormented by guerrillas, the Japanese 
armies suddenly swerved their four- 
week march on Suchow to aim at 
Kweiteh 90 miles to the west. Over 
fields where peasants a year ago were 
spring-planting, the invaders trundled 
their tanks, hoping to sandwich 400,- 
000 Chinese troops between the Im- 
perial Army and the deep blue sea. 

@ In Hong Kong there was a family 


pow-wow among five members of 
China’s ruling Soong clan: Mme. 


Chiang Kai-shek, Mme. Sun Yat-sen, 
Premier and Mme. H. H. King, and rich 


Pathfin. 





banker T. V. Soong. To the Japa 
so many Soongs meant that somet 
was in the wind. They guessed i| 
a move to ask Britain to me 
in the war. 





Spain: Ships, Drive 

Spanish Rebel Generalissimo | 
cisco Franco had cause for bot! 
gret and joy last week. His att 
on British ships in the Mediterra 
changed a situation seemingly fa 
able to his cause into one of x 
concern for him, On the other } 
a smashing drive by his armies 
the Insurgents their first measu: 
success at the front in many wee! 

SHIPS: Four days after the sin! 
of the British freighter Endy) 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 12), a s 
British coaler, the Alcira, was bo 
and sunk off Barcelona by two S$ 
ish Insurgent planes. The Al: 
crew was rescued, but the rep: 
attacks so angered the British 
Franco’s nondescript navy block: 
the Loyalist coast of Spain was i 
virtually blockaded by a \ 
strengthened Nyon anti-piracy pa 
Wartime secrecy covered the 1 
ments of a powerful Anglo-Fr: 
fleet (supported by seaplanes) 0; 
ating off the Balearic Islands (In 
gent submarine and airplane } 
under orders to sink “pirates” at s: 

In London, meanwhile, Foreign S«c- 
retary Anthony Eden told a cheering 
House of Commons that British . 
ships would attack any submerge: 
submarine in the western Medite: 
ean-and retaliate’against any fur! 
Spanish Insurgent airplane assaults «n 
British merchant ships. His \| 
esty’s government, Eden said, 
tired of making protests and herea 
“will act.” General Franco, he po 
ed out, had been so informed. 

DRIVE: If worried by the a 
situation he had created for himse! 
the Mediterranean, Franco was lh 
ened by the sudden turn in the 
month-old civil war. Striking i 
surprise move 30 miles north of Te: 
near Singra, his Lower Aragon a) 
under Gen. Fidel Davila rolled |! 
government forces with heavy cas 
ties. After only four days of fight! 
the Rebels claimed to have advan 
on a 25-mile front for a distance « 
miles and conquered nearly 250 sq 
miles of territory. 

By this drive the Rebels put a 
to the Loyalist threat to cut the ¢ 
mocha-Teruel highway, vital I}: 
supply line, and threatened, in t 
the main Loyalist supply line | 
Barcelona and other coastal ci 
placing Franco in a better positi 
cut Loyalist Spain in two by a d 
to the sea. Government communi: 
admitted the Loyalists had been fo 
to give ground, but claimed they 
“resisting desperately.” 

Tothe west of Teruel and on the G 
ada front in southern Spain the L: 
ists launched successful onslaus 
against the Rebels. But on the Cordo!:- 
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pudajoz front government forces suf- 
d another setback at the hands of 

‘Moors and Italians. Despite foreign 
s and agitation for an end to the 
tal bombing of noncombatants, 

list coast towns continued to be 
ted to their daily showers of In- 
vent bombs, 
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by 210 feet. We are living in a silk tent. 
We have food for three months. The 
floe goes on cracking .. .” 

While Norway and Denmark of- 
fered aid, while Kronstadt laborers 
worked day and night to get the ice- 
breaker Yermak out of drydock, while 
the pint-sized Soviet steamers Mur- 
manetz and Taimir battled a whistling 
gale hundreds of miles from the camp, 
13 lives were lost in a rescue attempt. 
Practice-flying, the dirigible U. S. S. 
R.-V6 last week crashed into a moun- 
tain. Last word from Papanin was that 
his scientific notes were still safe. 

at ea ais seam 


Mexico: “Border Jitters” 


To Mexico, traditionally a land of 
insurrection, turmoil in the north is 
nothing new. For years there have 
been numerous clashes between fov- 
ernment troops and_ trouble-makers 
along much of the 1,600-mile U. S.- 











I P Bore os. 2.) peel 
Russians on Ice 
On a cake of ice the size of two 
‘ is courts, four men and a dog 
ed Jolly drifted last week through 
| vgy Arctic sea. West of them lay 
ce jam and the uninhabited Green- 
d coast. East of them by some 300 
iles lay the barren little Norwegian- 
ed island of Jan Mayen. Around 
em were the roar of splintering ice, 
pitch blackness of the polar night, 
N the lap of waves bearing their 
strange eraft south, 
Since May 21, when Ivan Papanin 
“¢ 
b 
S 
} \ 
‘ 
I 
# 
lf 
7 
’ Papanin Said His Notes Were Safe 
l¢ 
three other Soviet scientists pitch- 


imp at the North Pole on a huge 
ular ice floe “10 feet thick and 


enough for a small town,” they 
floated more than 1,000 miles. 
the past nine months they have 
| ied more about the Arctic than 
iI revious polar expeditions com- 
( bined. Among other things, they dis- 
| red that the polar sea swarms 
small animal and vegetable life; 

icepacks drift as fast as seven 

( s a day instead of a mile a 
k; that the Pole is not the “weath- 
itchen” for the northern hemis- 

e but is subject to storms from 


Atlantic. 
: ist fortnight, with the force of a 
1 t ice pick, a hurricane cracked the 
i¢ et ice cake, Five-sixths of the 


bearing several supply caches, 
ed away. Papanin and his men 
da fissure under their tent. With- 
24 hours after they had flashed the 
Ss to Moscow with the words, 
n’t worry,” they radioed again: 
ir icefloe has broken down to 150 
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Rodriguez Was Called a Publicity-Seeker 


Mexican boundary. Few of these dis- 
turbances, however, have reached any- 
thing more serious than riots or ban- 
dit forays. 

Last fortnight various types of local 
unrest common to the region again 
sent government troops and planes 
north. Overzealous reporters along 
the border interpreted the trouble as 
a “revolt.” Americans were soon read- 
ing in their papers that a small Fas- 
cist movement in Mexico had suddenly 
become a menacing uprising against the 
regime of President Lazaro Cardenas. 

But when order had been restored 
it developed that the trouble , was 
largely due to unemployment, minor 
clashes between agrarian elements, 
and one abortive attempt to run arms 
into the country which resulted in 
exchanges of shots between Federal 
troops and alleged Fascists. To quiet 
the unrest President Cardenas last 
week ordered that all work on public 
projects be offered to all unemployed 
in the state of Tamaulipas, scene of 
most of the trouble. Governor Marte 








R. Gomez of Tamaulipas termed the 
foray a “publicity stunt” engineered 
by the waning and outlawed Los 
Dorados, Fascist gold shirts,+ under 
“General” Nicholas Rodriguez, ranch- 
man and journalist, to make Amer- 
icans think there was unrest-in Mex- 
ico, Meanwhile, on learning that the 
sporadic clashes had been termed a 
revolt and taken seriously in the Unit- 
ed States, an unperturbed Mexico at- 
tributed UU. S. concern to “border 
jitters.” 


Asides Abroad— 


O Tempora, O Mores: Speaking at 
Romsey, England, the Bishop of South- 
ampton declared darkly: “When the 
modern young lady counts the cherry- 
stones on her plate to see whom she is 
going to marry, she does not say, 
‘Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor, but 
‘Highbrow, Lowbrow, Middlebrow, 
Oaf.’ She likes the idea of marrying 
an oaf because she can do what she 
likes with him.” 


* * * 





Purchase: Into a shop near Leipzig, 
Germany, a young woman struggled 
with a sack weighing 35 pounds. It 
contained a hoard of 8,400 German 
pennies—just enough to buy a bicycle, 

* o * 

Chivalry: In Sussex, England, an 
automobile ran over and injured a 
dog belonging to Patricia Mather, 25, 
girl farmer. Swearing angrily, Miss 
Mather hurled herself on the motorist, 
punched his nose, clawed his face and 
eyes, knocked him down, bit him, and 
fractured a bone in his neck. Then she 
entered his car and put her foot 
through the windshield. In court the 
motorist explained that he had not hit 
back because his assailant was a 
woman, 


Fatalist: Because she insisted that 
her “life was in God’s hands” and 
that precautions against death were 
therefore impious, Mrs. Helene Kaiser 
of Darmstadt, Germany, refused to 
take part in an anti-air-raid drill. She 
was sentenced to four months in jail. 


* * * 


Censors: A brawny, kilted Scotsman 
sat down at an open-air cafe in Naples 
and ordered a coffee. Soon he was 
surrounded by curious Italians who 
speculated loudly as to whether he 
were man or woman. The clamor at- 
tracted policemen,.They informed the 
Scotsman his costume was indecent, 
bustled him out a back way, and put 
him in a taxi. 

For Men Only: Turning down a 
proposal to admit women to*mem- 
bership, the Kilt Society of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, voted unanimously that 
women’s legs were too long between 
the ankle and the knee to look well 
below a kilt. 


t Openly Fascist, Rodriguez’ gold shirts were or- 
anized in 1934 under the slogan ‘‘Mexico for the 
exicans.”” In 1936 a presidential decree dissolved 
the group as a “menace to national peace’ and its 
leaders were deported to the United States. 
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SCIENCE, 


“X” Dispute 


Probably the most mysterious family 
in the physical world is that col- 
lectively known as the atom. That 
the atom exists at al] is almost pure 
theory, and what its members are is 
even more theoretical. According to 
accepted beliefs, however, neutrons, 
protons, positrons, electrons and pho- 
tons, are the five sub-atomic units of 
matter and energy which make up 
everything in the world. 

An unwanted child in the atomic 
family, therefore, was particle X. Dis- 
covered last spring, it had the same 
electric charge as the electron, but 
was so much heavier that it com- 
pletely upset the balance of weight, 
counterweight, charge and counter- 
charge in the atom. Scientists ascrib- 
ed its origin to the collision of cosmic 
rays from the sun with the atom-laden 
atmosphere of the earth, and set about 
in a vain search for a particle which 
would balance X, 

After seven months of puzzled sci- 
entific quiet, X was in the news again 
last week. Writing in Physical Re- 
view, Professor G. M. Jauncey of 
George Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., scoffed at the idea that 
there was such a thing as X at all. 

X, he said, was merely an electron 
which had collided with a fast-flying 
photon. Like a wooden ball struck by 
a bullet, it was speeded up, and its 
momentary absorption of the photon 
made it heavier. But Dr. Jauncey was 
amazed to find in his experiments that 
although the electron soon returned to 
its normal weight and speed, the 
photon never emerged, and apparent- 
ly disappeared altogether. To explain 
this riddle, according to Waldemar 
Kaempferrt of the New York Times, 
scientists may have to accept a hither- 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different titles. 
We poreht over 7,500 books in past twenty-one months, 
paying as high as $500 for asingle book. For example 
we will pay you cash for the fcllowing books as described 
in our price list: 
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These are but a few of the many thousands of books 
we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you have checked 
our latest list giving full information. Don't delay—a 
single old school book, story book, bible, poetry, his- 
tory, travel, almanacs, newspapers, letters, etc., May 
bring you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 
certain books. Better investigate NOW. Send 10c to the 
American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., 1604, 

and we will send you latest list of old books 
we to buy and cash prices we will pay. 


MEDICINE 


to disputed particle called the neutrino. 
Conveniently, it has the miraculous 
power of absorbing energy like that 
of a photon without changing its own 
baffling characteristic—that of having 
no weight and no electricity whatever. 
ooo 


Fleas, Long Life 


To scientists, Daphnia are among 
the most convenient creatures known. 
Distant relatives of lobsters, these 
water fleas have body shells as trans- 
parent as glass, through which any 
researcher can easily see without hav- 
ing to use X-ray. In addition, they are 
complex forms of life, with heart, 
nerves, stomachs and eyes. 

Last summer, Dr. Arno Viehoever of 
Philadelphia found that Daphnia were 
good testing material for drugs. They 








International 
Fleas Yielded a Secret to Dr. Banta 


enabled him to get a complete com- 
parison of various kinds of strych- 
nine, something which previously had 
been very difficult. Almost simul- 
taneously, he found that Daphnia react 
immediately to marijuana, where no 
other means of testing had been able 
to identify the drug with such speed 
and certainty. Last week, Daphnia 
were in the news again, this time after 
vielding to Professor Arthur Banta of 
Brown University, Providence, R. L, a 
secret which may some day show the 
way to human longevity. 

Only 1/12 of an inch long, Daphnia 
Longispina, one of the many species 
of the genus, has a normal life span 
of 29 days. Dr. Banta and his associ- 
ates had experimented to see how long 
the fleas could be made to live. 
Daphnia which were fed generously 
after their emergence from their eggs, 
then switched to a starvation diet in 
middle life, died prematurely. Fleas 
kept on a starvation diet all their lives 
lived 40 days, but never reached full 
size. Fleas starved in their youth, but 

fed well after maturity, were not only 
| sexually active nearly until their 
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deaths, but reached the hoary o! 

of 51 days. Dr. Banta admitte. 

if varied feeding works the sam 

on humans as on water fleas, | 

a regimen of early starvation 
later plenty, “the average expect 

of life of a person reaching 20 

of age would approach 100 years 
humans might be reproductively : 
until they were 70 or 80.” 


Girls, Loose Morals 


Social hygiene is a term whic! 
plies broadly to any system for 
serving the health of a people. 
complete form, no such system « 
Social hygiene associations 
chosen to operate entirely 
the angle of sex—one of the 
secret of social activities, yet vil 
problems of health, 

Last week, after a meeting of 
persons in a New York state s 
hygiene conference in New York ( 
there was available a rough s: 
of the trouble with sex. The 
veyor was Dr. William H. | 
gynecologist and obstetrician. In 
course of his regular duties at the 
York Lying-In Hospital, he had i 
viewed young women patients, .1( 
had found out some interesting thi 
about what makes unmarried gir|s 
have illicit relationships and w/t 
might be done about it. 

“It is the consensus,” Dr, Cary 
clared, “that men are becoming | 
chaste and girls less so.” This h: 
tributed in part to the wholeson 
fects of athletics among males. 
loosening of female moral stand: 
he thought, was due to many differ: i! 
things, among them the unwholes: 
effect of “one drink too many.” 

Divorce or matrimonial bicker: 
in a family, Dr. Cary found, often 
spired in the family’s daughters « 
plete disregard for conventions 
cerning sex. Further, girls ambit! 
for a career quite often decided to « 
tract sexual relationships without 
inconvenience of marriage. 

Greatest single cause of female 
linquency in matters of sex, Dr. ( 
found, was insufficient sex educat 
and in this, “high schools are no ! 
at all.” Even in college, “sexual « 
cation is often given by persons 
out personal experience, and the: 
Jamentable failure to prepare girls 
spiritua] entanglements and the | 
sibility of injury to others.” Bio! 
cal education, concluded Dr. © 
“should begin in the home after th: 
of six, by scientific and refined re! 
ence to physical facts such as p'' 
nancy. Instruction should not be < 
gated to an older sister. Partial 
struction stimulates sex experin 
but a proper understanding would 
courage it.” 
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FISTULA 


You may obtain a book, free, telling 
treatment that has enabled many to : 
needless discomfort and risk in se: 
relief from this dangerous affliction. \\ 
The McCleary Clinic, 782 Elms ! 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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Read how they compliment this tobacco that’s 
_ EXTRA-MILD yet full of RICHER, TASTIER BODY 











GIVE ME PRINCE 
ALBERT EVERY 
TIME FOR FAST, 
EASY ROLLIN’ 


















HERES NO 
BITE TO GOOD, 
OLD PRINCE 
ALBERT. JUST 
FULL, RICH 
TOBACCO 









JOHN MOODY 
says: “Prince 
Albert’s got good, rich 
taste without rawness. 
And you can roll ’em 
with P.A.! That crimp 
cut sure packs right. 
There’s no spilling. 
P.A. draws easier, 
burns slow and 











“I’M AREAL FAN 
| for Prince Albert,” 






is the way Stan Brooks sums up his 
enjoyment of the National Joy 
Smoke. He adds: “I’ve tried ’em all, 
but I’ll take P.A. fora tastier, cooler, 
slower-burning smoke.” tf ws : 





















RA'S GOT WHAT 
| ALWAYS HANKERED 
FOR IN A TOBACCO 
REAL BODY AND 
TASTE WITH MELLOW 
MILDNESS 





THAT RA. CRIMP 
CUT PACKS RIGHT. 
NO WONDER 
IT SMOKES 
SO SMOOTH AND 
MELLOW ! 
























“REAL JOY”—is the 

\ way Carlyle E. Newton 
labels Prince Albert for 
“makin’s”’ smokes. 

\ “P.A. is mild,” C. E. 

adds,“yet it’s a regular 

he-man’s smoke with 






“HAL” BROWN owes a 
vote of thanks tothe Prince 
Albert money-back offer. 
“Hal” says: “I’m sure sold 
on that P.A.no-bite process 
for milder, cooler, tastier 


r ‘ smoking.” Areal body and taste.” 
ie 4 


MONEY-BACK OFFER~YOU CAN'T LOSE! =) tm 50 MILD 
ron mesmo socks tm-| rom nout-vour-owners 1! Milo MMIII) SO TASTY 


Jon’t find it the mellowest, tastiest | Albert. If you don’t find them the finest, 
i § pipefuls of fra- 
/ grant tobacco in 
le every 2-ounce tin 
; of Prince Albert 


pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return | tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes you ever 
the pocket tin with the rest of the to- | smoked, return the pocket tin with the 

fine roll-your- 

. own cigarettes in 

every 2-ounce tin 

of Prince Albert 

THE NATIONAL 


bacco in it to us at any time within a | rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time 
pie) ame, 0°) .4 2 
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month from this date, and we will refund within a month from this date, and we 












full purchase price, plus postage. will refund full purchase price, plus post- 
Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- | age. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Co, 


PACKING, EASY DRAWING, 
4 AND COOL EVEN BURNING 
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SCHOOLS 


Carnegie Report No. 32 


In 1929 the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching toss- 
ed a boulder into the placid waters of 
American higher education. That 
boulder, a report which charged wide- 
spread professionalism in such college 
athletics as football, set off waves of 
academic excitement, From year to 
year since then, the Foundation has 
wryly observed that colleges have not 
improved the situation much. 

As if despairing of results in such 
fruitless fields, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion last week dropped the stadia for 
the classrooms and uncovered, in its 
32nd annual report, a newer set of 
collegiate practices which were round- 
ly condemned. Charges included: 

@ Colleges “operate today in con- 
stant fear of losing tuition-paying stu- 
dents.” The result is high-pressure 
methods of enrolling high school stu- 
dents through “inflated claims of ex- 
cellence, ‘high-powered’ public rela- 
tions counselors, field agents, moun- 
tains of alluring advertising .. .” 

q “The evil thread which runs 
through the fabric of recruitment de- 
vices is the attempt through them to 
exploit the student ... drum majors 
and tuba players now find themselves 
possessed of special talents with a 
marketable value in the college field.” 

@ “In bidding for favor, (colleges) 
are streamlining the job—our current 
models glitter with gadgets that smack 
of the factory and the salesman.” 

Principally, Dr. Jessup saw colleges 
adopting certain business sales meth- 
ods “open to sharp question.” And, he 
added, “cut rates, rebates, extravagant 
claims, unfairness in competition, have 
brought to business its own punish- 
ment and just as surely ‘cutting cor- 
ners’ will ruin a college.” Dr. Jessup’s 
remedy: colleges must not seek mass 
enrollments but concentrate on stu- 
dents suitable to the particular insti- 
tution’s aims. 








Sloan’s Experiments 


As chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of General Motors, America’s big- 
gest auto manufacturing corporation, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., is naturally inter- 
ested in the economic beliefs and hab- 
its of the buying public. Last year, he 
translated this interest into action by 
creating the $10,000,000 Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation “to encourage the dissemi- 
nation of economic facts... and 
to promote practical, fact-finding edu- 
cation.” 

On two fronts last week, the 62- 
year-old auto chief’s money was at 
work in those directions. At Stephens 
College in Columbia, Mo., elaborate 
plans were underway to establish a 
permanent college for consumers, In 
several southern states, 47 New York 
City high school students were study- 
ing government planning and the lives 
of southern farmers. 
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Sloan’s Money Started Experiments 


Using the interest from $1,000,000 
earmarked from the fund, Stephens 
professors were planning courses that 
would emphasize “the long-neglected 
consumer viewpoint” in American ec- 
onomic thought, The Institute for 
Consumer Education will assemble 
material, publish texts and outline 
high school courses dealing with such 
broad subjects as price-fixing, adver- 
tising analysis and budgeting, all from 
the buyer’s angle. Eventually it hopes 
to provide radio programs and movies 
on these subjects and open a consum- 
er’s clinic at Stephens. The woman’s 
college was chosen because of its cen- 
tral location, because its 1,100 stu- 
dents come from nearly every state 
and because the school has already 
concentrated its instruction along con- 
sumer lines, 

Less permanent but more colorful 
was the Sloan Foundation’s experi- 
ment in the south. With a grant of 
$9,100, Lincoln School, an experimen- 
tal institution run by Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University, sent four 
dozen boys and girls, whose average 
age was 16, on a 1,300-mile journey to 
the Tennessee Valley. There, under 
the watchful eyes of eight teachers, 





Carmichael Became Vanderbilt’s Head 
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the pupils investigated at first h =— 
the Federal government’s giant | 
power projects. Then they took 
session of an 850-acre farm 
Clarksville, Ga., and tried their h 
at fence-building, tree-chopping 
well-digging. 

Back in New York last week, 
pupils were voluble in agreeing | WI 
the trip had been a success. Some acco! 


that “you wouldn’t believe such | Jayn 
erty could exist until you see to pl 
south” and others that the 1 Javn 
projects “were wonderful and o: Gosp 
to help America a lot.” passi 
So whil 

At 


Nashville Inaugurates 


During the dark days of the Re neet 
struction era following the Civil 6. be 
southern misery at northern ha ] 
was tempered on two occasions He 
Yankee generosity. In 1873, Com 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt, rug At 
New York rail and steamship ; was 
nate, donated $1,000,000 for the f: Gilb 
dation of Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. In 1875, part of ing | 
$3,500,000 gift to southern educai Cha 
from George Peabody, Massachus: thet 


financier, was used to establish Geo ‘ust 
Peabody College for Teachers in Be 
same city. Javi 

These bequests not only did mi ents 


to restore the war-shattered status hes 
education in the south, but also w: fort 
far toward making Nashville Dixi 
academic capital. Today, Vander! taw 
has a student body of 1,600 and Geo wins 
Peabody one of 800. Facing each ot! he + 
across Nashville’s main thoroughfa ante 
the two institutions have always actci/ 
in close cooperation, sque 

Last week, with fitting coincide his 
both schools were under new dir Ont 
tion. To Vanderbilt’s Chancellors! Py 
was elevated 46-year-old Dr, Oliv 
Cromwell Carmichael, former Dx 
of the university’s Graduate Scho 
An Alabaman who has seasoned a | 
academic career with army servi 
in Indian, Africa and France, he si 
ceeded 78-year-old James H. Kirkla ’ 
retiring after 44 years as Chancel! 
Installed as George Peabody’s fil 
president was 60-year-old Dr. Sid 
C. Garrison, a Tennessee native. 

In celebration of the dual inaugu: 
the two colleges played host at on: 
the greatest academic fetes in sou! 
ern history. Attended by some 4 
representatives from 267 Ameri 
and foreign institutions of learning, 
three-day symposium was given oO ( 
to discussion of higher education in t 
south. Constantly repeated theme 
discussions on the teaching of med 
cine, law, engineering, theology a 
the fine arts, as well as of the colo! 
inauguration ceremonies themselv: 
was the growing need for better ed 
cation to produce future leaders 
the south, 

e natin 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 

The National Protective Insurance | 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.. 
offering a new accident Insurance Poli 
that pays $100 a month and costs only 
a day. Read about it on page 19.—Ad 
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Boy Evangelist 


When he was about two years old, 

ording to his father, little Charles 
Javnes, Jr., shrilled: “Father, I want 
to preach.” Thereupon, Rev. Charles 
Javnes, Sr., pastor of the Foursquare 
Gospel Church in Detroit, read Bible 
ages which the infant memorized 
le playing with a toy fire engine. 
\t 3, Charles Jaynes, Jr., began to 
ich with his parents at revival 
tings throughout the country. At 
efore he could read, he was ex- 
ning: “Man has a two-fold nature. 
is both material and a spiritual 


, 
heing : 


\t 7, in Peoria, Ill., young Charles 
ordained a minister by Dr. Beryl 

Gilbert Drake, an evangelist schooled 
er Aimee Semple McPherson. Dur- 

ing his ordination sermon, plump little 

Charles stated: “I want to assure you 
e is a Hell, and it’s a place, not 
a state.” 

Following this ceremony, tev. 
ies, Jr., now called by his par- 
the “world’s youngest minister,” 

began another evangelistic tour. A 
fortnight ago, after nine months of 
exhorting throngs in 53 cities and 
towns, he landed in staid Boston, 
here he delivered two sermons. That 
was still an object for intense adult 
terest was apparently proven there 
n more than 16,000 persons 
eezed into Mechanic’s Hall to hear 
messages—one called “The Way 
God the Only Solution to World 
lems.” 
the congregation had expected a 
ture of theatricalism with the pre- 
ition of the Word, they were not 
ppointed. Popping out of a hol- 
silver cross and wearing a black 
et suit, chubby, bobbed-haired 
rles launched his routine. Among 
r things, he (1) sang hymns in 
ish and African as well as Eng- 
(2) thumped the made-to-order 
it and punched the air for 
hasis; and (3) quoted the entire 
chapter of Isaiah from menfory 
prove that the prophet, as God’s 
t, had pointed “the way out” of 
ent-day bewilderment. 
espite this seeming erudition, Rev. 
rles Jaynes, Jr., who is reputedly 
to speak five languages, is no 
digy to his parents but only “the 
ilt of proper training in a Christian 
ie.” While on tour, he is coached 
his nurse and a tutor, who teach 
his sermons by rote and third- 
le school subjects. 
nabashed by crowds, he once 
ded an audience for talking during 
sermon. Not overmodest, he also 
at another time: “I preach thé 
sermon you ever heard.” 
ist week, Rev. Charles Jaynes, 
was continuing his tour to save 
w England for Christ,” but before 
left Boston for Worcester, Mass., 
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Charles Jaynes—‘“World’s Youngest” 


and Providence, R. 1., he took a day 
off—to play with his fire engine, 
teddy bear and drums. 


Methodist Milestones 


Methodism’s three divided branches 
—the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
and the Methodist Protestant Church 

know of one milestone and expect 
another this year. ,.On May 24, the 
200th anniversary of the, conversion 
of John Wesley, founder of the de- 
nomination, will be celebrated; later 
in the year, formal unification of the 
three churches, for the first time in 
100 years, is hoped for. 

Last week, after 5,000 delegates to 
the United Methodist Council had met 
in Chicago, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was prepared for its part in 
the observance of the two milestones. 
As delegates examined their church 
and the world about them, there came 
such developments as these: 

@ From the Youth Council of the 
Church to President Roosevelt went a 
letter of protest against the New Deal’s 
“24-hour” foreign policy. “If you lead 
us into war in the Far East,” said the 
letter, “we will not support your ad- 
ministration .. .” 

@ From the only woman speaker at 
the meeting, Georgia Harkness, pro- 
fessor of Religion at Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass., came a 
plea for more women among the 
church leaders. She described the 
church as “the last stronghold of male 
dominance.” 

@ From Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of Omaha: a declaration that the 
church must “quit spending al] its time 
preaching platitudes and _— simging 
hymns and get down to helping peo- 
ple meet the practical problems .. .” 

q@ From Alf M. Landon, delegate 
from Kansas: a warning that dictator- 
ships “threaten the church itself.” 





BEARD 
BATTLER! 











@ Jack Dempsey’s face is always on parade, 
In his famous New York restaurant he 
| greets celebrities every night. And with a 
| beard that's a terror, shaving is important 
to him. Says Dempsey: “I’ve no time to 
spar around with experiments—no temper 


for nicks or half-shaves. So when I shave 
myself, I use a Gillette Blade in my Gil- 
lette Razor. This combination gives me 
clean, close shaves that really last!” 


| SAID 
GILLETTE! 














buys the worlds 


REMEMBER IT'S YOUR FACE 
finest blades 
7 


@ Why make your face a 
roving ground for misfit 
lades that hack and scrape! Demand Gil- 









lette Blades. They're precision-made for 
your Gillette Razor and give you the 
world’s best shaves for less than 1¢ a day. 


Speed shaving—tone the skin—with Gillette Brushless 
| Shaving Cream made with peanut oil. Big tube 25¢. 
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EDITORIAL 





Wilderness with Light 


One of the least reassuring features 
of the present serious economic de- 
cline is_the apparent eagerness of 
many people to blame the situation on 
some one man or some group of men. 
In this somewhat puerile game of 
name-calling, government and _ busi- 
ness are equally at fault and equally 
insincere, Although they know them 
to be at best only half-truths, they are 
using tenuous arguments to make po- 
litical capital out of conditions so com- 
plex that nothing but an honest ap- 
praisal of facts can be expected to 
find a way out. 

For some time past, confusion has 
been thrice confounded by these ef- 
forts at blame-fixing. New Dealers, 
anti-New Dealers, business men and 
the spokesmen of business have all 
been engaged in a fight of red herrings 
and dead cats. On the one hand, high 
government officials have tried to 
make it appear that business itself has 
caused the recession by boosting prices 
and staging a “sit-down strike” of 
capital. On the other hand, business 
has accused government of under- 
mining confidence by taxing surplus 
profits, by encouraging the unioniza- 
tion of labor, by failing to balance the 
budget, and by attacking such private 
enterprise as the utilities industry. 
In all of these arguments on both 
sides, there is an element of truth, but 
in none of them is there the whole 
truth. It may well be that certain 
policies of both business and govern- 
ment have contributed to the economic 
slump but it is wholly unrealistic to 
blame them in a major sense. 

Call it “slump,” “depression,” or 
“recession,” the current decline in 
business cannot be reduced to simple 
terms or explained away with argu- 
ments accusing either the New Deal 
or the New Deal’s industrial foes. The 
fact of the matter is that the situation 
goes far beyond that—beyond politics, 
beyond personalities, beyond policies 
shaped either in Washington or in the 
field of private enterprise. In all the 
eonfusion, one thing stands out clear: 
the present economic situation grows 
out of a great number of overlapping 
and indistinct factors. Not even the 
nation’s most competent and impartial 
economists are sure of what caused 
the slump or of what will cure it. In 
stich a state of affairs, it is foolish for 
anybody to be dogmatic in fixing 
blame. 

Because it is highly complex, be- 
cause it cannot be attributed to any 
one cause, the slump must be viewed 
realistically and objectively. It is an 
economic wilderness in which men 
must be cool and unemotional if they 
wish to find a sensible way out. It is 
a wilderness with great patches of 
light. If that light is used, if govern- 
ment and business will cease getting 
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over-excited, if the whole situation is 
weighed for what it is, then it is not 
at all unlikely that the path out will 
be found before the recovery reversal 
gets any deeper. 

While it does not presume to be 
anything more than a simplified sum- 
mary of major ideas expressed in con- 
nection with the decline, our article 
on page 3 makes clear certain out- 
standing factors. When these are 
taken into consideration, it becomes 
more than ever obvious that blaming 
either government or business is worse 
than futile. It becomes obvious, for 
instance, that huge Federal spending 
was designed solely to speed recovery, 
that as soon as it was cut down, re- 
cession set in. It becomes obvious, 
too, that failure of business to invest 
new money cannot be explained mere- 
ly by saying there has been a “sit- 
down strike” of capital, Business has 
failed to invest largely because it has 
seen no profit in investment, not sim- 
ply because it is against the New Deal 
and not simply because the New Deal 
has failed to whip up confidence. In 
the days of the Hoover Administra- 
tion, every effort was made to restore 
confidence but investment grew worse 
instead of better. In the early years 
of the New Deal, when government 
was piling up deficits and harshly at- 
tacking many private’ enterprises, 
private investment showed a slight in- 
crease. Today, with the New Deal 
apparently intent on balancing the 
budget and placating business, invest- 
ment is declining. This should be in- 
dication enough that forces other than 
government and business are in the 
background of our economic troubles. 

Our lead article on the slump out- 
lines what some of these factors are. 
Here we may consider a few of them. 
First there is the curious but under- 
standable fact that unemployment 
today is almost as bad as it was in 
1933. Since 1929 to today, the Amer- 
ican population has increased by about 
eight or nine millions, and about five 
million additional employable work- 
ers have been added to the labor mar- 
ket. Thus, although almost as many 
persons were employed last year as in 
1929, the unemployed army grew from 
the 1929 “normal” of about three mil- 
lion to about nine million. Taken 
realistically, this means but one thing: 
industrial production must be much 
greater now than in 1929 if unemploy- 
ment is ever to get back to the 1929 
“normal” of three million. This means, 
further, that there must be recovery 
not only to 1929’s peak levels but 
that there must be expansion far above 
them, 

In this respect, the factor of private 
investment looms large. In 1929, as 
estimated on the basis of securities 
sold in the stock market to finance 
new or expanding business, private 
investment amounted to eight billion 
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dollars. Thereafter, it dropped r 
ly, never recovered and today any 
to less than two billion dollars. 

In explaining the slump, a 
highly potent factor is gover 
spending. In the years 1934, °35 
*36, the New Deal poured out bet 
three and four billion dollars 
nually on recovery and relief 
grams. In 1937, however, this 
drastically cut to about $1,500,000 
the hope being that business \ 
take up the slack through privat: 
vestment in plant expansion and 
enterprise. Business did not do 
As a result, either government 
start priming the pump again or | 
ness and government must get 
gether to work out a program. 
program must be designed to ope: 
the huge store of private capita! 
resting idle. It must be designed 
to stimulate a vast expansion in in 
try. Unless private industry s| 
forward with billions, further r¢ 
ery will be impossible. 

Other factors enter the picture 
the three cited are among the 
important ones. Unemployment 
be cut down to a “normal” minin 
—only in this way will purcha 
power be substantially restored, | 
vate capital must start flowing 
industry—only in this way will j 
be created. Government and busi 
must establish a definite approac! 
the problem—only in this way 
private investment be properly res 
ed. All these steps have a direct, o 
lapping bearing on national inco 
and national purchasing power. 
turn, income and purchasing pow: 
have a direct bearing on producti 
which creates jobs. All are like 1! 
in a chain—when one link weak: 
the whole chain weakens, and 
amount of name-calling or_ bla 
fixing will put matters right. 

Today’s bewildering situation 
not, of course, be solved merely 
suggesting that government and b 
ness have a program. It can, how: 
be greatly improved if it is understo 
by all that the complexities of 
20th century economic system dem: 
programs and plans, not only on 
part of business but also on the p 
of government. Accordingly, it 
hopelessly impractical to expect 
system to function without some fi 
of regulation, Like dense automo!) 
traffic, commerce and industry in | 
modern world must have stop and 
signals, and there is no reason w! 
government and business cannot ag! 
on just what those signals should |! 

Although it is like a wilderness, 0 
present economic situation should | 
cause undue alarm. The great patc! 
of light are more than encouragi’ 
Once private investment begins 
flow liberally, once such key field: 
construction are spurred to revi\ 


the nation as a whole will be back o 


the road to sound recovery, What 
greatly needed, meanwhile, is gence! 
recognition of the fact that gove! 
ment and business must work coo} 
atively, that they must attack the w 
derness together, not separately. 
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N. R. D. G. A. Program 


fhe National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation was founded in 1911 by a 

nall group of Connecticut business 

men to “foster and protect” the trade 
of its members. From 1912, when its 
first national convention was held, 
intil today, the association has in- 
creased from 273 firms in 37 states to 
6,000 firms in all states, Its annual 
olume of business has leaped from 
=400,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 and the 
employees of its members from 100,000 
to an estimated 900,000. 

Last week, after attending the five- 
day 27th annual convention of the now 
economically powerful N. R, D. G. A. 

New York City, nearly 5,000 big 

d little department and specialty 

re executives were mulling over 

res of facts, figures and suggestions, 
cluding a 6-point program to solve 
rrent problems of store manage- 
ent. Presented in seven general ses- 
ns and 32 divisional sessions of 
the convention by more than 100 
speakers, what the N., R. D. G. A. heard 

ne under such headings as these: 

Labor: In 1936, 65 strikes cropped 
up in U, S. retail stores. In the first 

« months of 1937, the number zoom- 
ed to 116. Attacking this increasingly 
erious problem, several speakers sug- 

sted coalitions of employers to meet 
labor’s demands collectively, similar 
to the Labor Standards Association 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Since last spring 
this association, formed by seven de- 

rtment stores to handle their labor 
oblems through a single agency, has 
iwccessfully negotiated 22 agreements 

ith organized labor, affecting 3,500 

iployees. 

Style: The total sales of 14 depart- 

ent stores in the metropolitan area 
New York dropped from $288,000,- 

in 1920 to $273,000,000 in 1936. 
\peakers, tracing this decline to more 
otent consumer appeal made by style- 

essing specialty stores, therefore 
irged N. R, D. G. A. department store 

embers to emphasize style rather 
in store-wide low-price sales to 
timulate business in 1938, 

Labeling: To meet insistent de- 

ands of organized consumers for 

ore informative merchandise label- 

g, other speakers appealed to man- 
ifacturers and retailers to supply 
ruthful information voluntarily in or- 
er to forestall legislative interfer- 
nee, Use of laboratory tests, an ed- 

ated sales force and filed scientific 

ita in various departments, they said, 
ould help solve this problem. 

In addition, retailers were asked 
1!) to work for “equitable, non-dis- 
iminatory” tax legislation; (2) to 
dopt “truth in advertising”; (3) to 

Ip smaller stores solve their prob- 

ms; (4) not to provide too liberal 
‘edit terms if they wanted to avoid 
e danger of overexpansion through 
nstallment buying; and (5) to use 
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trucks for less than 300-mile hauls 

because of the probable 15 per cent 

increase in railroad freight rates. 
ee 


Farm Autos 


That the automobile is no longer a 
luxury to American families has long 
been a commonplace. More than haif 
the nation’s motorists earn less than 
$30 a week, more than 15 per cent 
less than $10 a week. 

That an auto is more of a necessity 
to the farmer than to any other class 
of citizen was the stand-out fact in a 
report on farm family car ownership 
released this week by the Agriculture 
Department’s Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. A survey of 17,000 agricul- 
tural households disclosed that 82 per 
cent of all farm families owned some 
sort of auto in 1935-36, date of the 
study. Commerce Department figures 
showed that in cities, where parking 
and traffic problems are acute and 
public transportation facilities are 
plentiful, only 54 per cent of families 
were car owners in 1935. 

California, famous for its good 
roads, and North Dakota and Kansas, 
where disiances are great, showed the 
highest percentage of motorized fami- 
lies. In those states, 97 per cent of 
all farm families had cars. This figure 
scaled sharply downward by income 
groups to a low of 15 per cent among 
the Negro sharecroppers of North and 


South Carolina, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. 
Nearly twice as many farmers 


bought second-hand autos as purchas- 
ed their machines new, Only in Cali- 
fornia did factory sales to farmers out- 
strip those of second-hand dealers. 
The average price paid for new cars 
was $739, that for used autos $263. The 
used-car value thus appeared to be 
surprisingly high, since the American 
Petroleum Institute estimates that 10,- 
000,000 U. S. motorists—more than 
one-third—drive machines whose 
average value is only $50. 

The prevalence of second-hand car 
ownership over new autos indicated 
to the Bureau that “the American farm 
family is more ready to take a car that 
does not quite meet its dreams than to 
be without a car. Better to buy a 
second-hand car as a means of trans- 
portation than to do without the social 
contacts and the aid to farm business 
that a family car brings.” 


74,000,000 
INNOCENT VICTIMS 
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2 COLDS THIS YEAR! 


CCORDING to eminent medical authority, 
d 60% of all the people in the United 
States suffer from at least two colds every year. 

The best time to prevent trouble is right 
at the start. If you’re nursing a cold—see a 
doctor! Curing a cold is the doctor’s business, 

But the doctor, himself, will tell you that 
a regular movement of the bowels will help 
to shorten the duration of a cold. Moreover, 
it will do much to make you less susceptible 
to colds. 

So keep your powels open! And when 
Nature needs help . . . use Ex-Lax! Because 
of its thorough and effective action, Ex-Lax 
helps keep the body free of intestinal wastes, 
And because it is so mild and gentle, Ex-Lax 
will not shock your eliminative system. 


EX-LAX NOW SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED 


I1—TASTES BETTER THAN EVER! 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


2—ACTS 
3—MORE GENTLE THAN EVER! 





Ask for Ex-Lax at your druggist’s. Comes in 
economical 10c and 25c sizes. Geta box today! 


When Nature forgets—remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Commemoration Edition 


SWEDENBORG, LIFE & TEACHING 
by George Trobridge 


Prepared in commemorationof the 
250th Anniv of the birthof 
EMANUEL SW EDENBORG 
now being celebrated throughout 
the world. 

A book of 345 pages, handsome- 
ly bound in semi-limp imitation 
leather covers, gilt lettering and 

rounded corners. 25 cents 
Brmas be S edition 10c **Heaven and Hell”’ b by 
manuel wy yz 5 qoute postpaid (mai 
ing cost) ress Swed edenborg Foundation. 
Ine., Room tel, "tl E. 42nd 8St., New York 





Common Education Usually Sufficient FRANKLIN INST., Dept. PLi8, Rochester, or v5 
INFLUENCE NOT NEEDED Gentlemen: Rush to me, without charge, 
&FJ book with list of U. S. Government big paid posi 

$1260 to $2100 First Year & obtainable. Advise me also regarding © been a 

= 1938 Appoint ts Ex pa ae work, vacation, etc. Tell me how to qualify for a posi -ion, 

any ppointmen pec oe 
) FOROS i ok sae dn 0c cn cc t0cc cunt cagenctssdbes ete 
MEN—WOMEN & Name 

List Positicns FREE—Use Coupon MRP ey ee ree ey 
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TD Diccrocsing cold in chest or throat should 
mever be neglected. It generally eases up 
quickly when soothing, warming Musterole 
is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, Musterole 
gets action because it’s NOT just a salve. 
It’s a “‘counter-irritant’’ — stimulating, 
penetrating, and helpful in drawing out local 
congestion and pain. 

Used by millions for 25 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. All 
druggists. In 3 strengths: Regular Strength, 
Children’s (mild) , and Extra Strong ,40¢ each. 












IG PRIZES orn: 


BOYS, 12 to 15, a streamlined 
aluminum bicycle for you! Fully 
equipped; flashy, sturdy, a pip! 

hree hund other prizes, in- 
=) cluding watches, “clothing, movie, 
™ typewriter. Earn what you want. 
Make money, besides. It’s 
easy! Just o tain customers 
in your neighborhood and de- 
liver our magazines to them. 
—— boys earn a prize the 
first day. To start write to— 


Jim Thayer, Dept.771, Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


EASTER LILY 


The Natural BEAUTY and Fragrance of 
this SIBERIAN EASTER LILY with 12 








Spike—will add a Spiritual touch to 
each Easter occasion. Comes in own 
POT with Bulb Fibre. Keep DAMP and 
it will bloom by Easter. Cellophane 
poses. in Box. Postpaid for 25c. Three 

r 50c. Order NOW for the Early Easter. 


REGAL BULB CO., 
Dept. 84 wena Conn. 
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Big cash profits for you; fullor 

spare time. Over 250 household ne- @ 

cessities—things people must buy. @ 

Proven fast sellers; earnings very first S 

da $500 CASH BONUS BESIDES 4 
OUR WEEKLY EARNINGS. I'll = 

show = how to start at once; send you i > 


thing—Big Display Outfit and quick 
an plane—ne money risk, Details FREE 


iad tir = tives, Gincinnad Mills, 


PLANTS SHRUBS 
2-3- Ft. Apple 15¢: 3- Ft. Peach 15c 


Postpaid. 
Get our new oneee, 64- e free catalog. 
Complete piantings for 
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~s or city lots. 

Trees, shrubs, Ptr bulbs or 

Write re today Ee N’S NURSERY & 
SE, Box 24, Geneva, 


wv JUNIOR GUITAR 
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Get this 
instrament Now, °8r¢ 
— . How. a dl 


ame 
SEND NO MONEYS rewe TRUST 
You with 30 packs of Garden Seeds 
ons sell at 10c a packet. When sold 
as; -00 collected —# WE WILL 
SEN’ this mahogany finish guitar 
and Five Minute Instruction Book 
- Hind FREE. Write for seeds NOW, 
A post card will do. Address; 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY' 
Station 43, Paradise, Pennsytv: 


Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 


NORVELL, Famous Hollywood Astrologer offers you a sample As- 
trology gees FREE | gona Birthdate, stam -self- sd areas den- 
volope to NOMVELL- Box 989. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF’. Dest. % 


_ Euro e CONDUCTED TOURS 


Booklet PF FREE. 
Tours, 157 Federal St.. Boston. Mass. 





to 20 Deep Scarlet Blooms from ONE 4 
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. 
Goering 

It seems there was once a German 
who became the father of triplets. 
One was a normal-sized child, the sec- 
ond a midget, and the third was the 
biggest baby in the history of the local 
hospital. In a burst of patriotism, the 
father decided to call his children 
Adolf, Joseph, and Hermann, in honor 
of Reich leaders Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Goering. Several months later, the 
man met a friend who asked how the 
babies were getting along. « 

“Ach,” exclaimed the proud father, 
“it is uncanny how aptly I have nam- 
ed them, Adolf will drink only milk, 
Joseph is always yelling, and Hermann 
continually has to be changed.” 

Every story about Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering—who last week moved 
out ahead of all competitors as un- 
questionably Germany’s No. 2-Man— 
begins inevitably with a joke. Most 
Goering jokes are unprintable. All of 
them deal with the General’s two most 
publicized traits: his great girth, and 
his gaudy uniforms. Goering is said 
to design himself a new uniform every 
time he is appointed to a new job. 

If such were in fact his habit, then 
the General last week was busy de- 
signing himself two new uniforms, for 
he had just been made: (1) only active 
German field marshal; (2) a member 
of Hitler’s new privy council on for- 
eign policy (see page 7). These, added 
to the jobs he holds already, make an 
impressive total. Goering is dictator 
of Germany’s Four-Year Plan for eco- 
nomic self-sufliciency, Minister of Avi- 
ation and Television, Prime Minister 
of Prussia, president of the Reichstag, 
Commissar of Raw Materials and For- 
eign Exchange, Chief Huntsman and 
Game Warden, and Supreme Head of 
the National Weather Bureau, 

Among dictators, only Hitler has a 
Goering. Mussolini has taken care to 
demote every possible rival, and Sta- 
lin has no understudy. Goering, on 
the other hand, is a personality in his 
own right, as lusty as Hitler is ascetic. 
He is the only person who enjoys the 
Fuehrer’s absolute confidence. “Every 
day I spend with him is a new and 
wonderful experience,” writes Goer- 
ing in his book, Germany Reborn. 
“From the first moment that I saw and 
heard him, I belonged to him body 
and soul,” 

Besides spending his private fortune 
unstintingly in the Nazi cause, Goering 
has done most of Hitler’s dirty work. 
Ruthless, a man of extraordinary 
brute courage, a former dope addict, 
he directed the 1934 Blood Purge in 
which at least 77 Nazis suspected of 
treachery were shot without trial. “I 
did not wear mittens,” Goering brag- 
ged later, In Prussia, his police had 
orders to shoot Communist demon- 
strators, with guarantees that the Gen- 
eral would take the blame. “Every 
bullet fired from the barrel of a police 
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Girth and Gaudiness Are Goering Ti 
pistol was my bullet,” declared Go 
ing, adding grimly: “If you call | 
murder, then I am the murderer. 
Whereas Hitler is reverenced as 4 ist 
half-deity and Goebbels feared, Go: 
ing the butcher is the most popu! be 
man in Germany. The masses like | i 
read about his war record, his ela! te 
orate toy trains, his lion cub jx 
Even his fat is a factor in his pop la 
larity. Grotesque in appearance, Go: } 
ing looks like a monstrous kewp H 
Though he keeps his weight a secret, pe 





he revealed in 1936 that he had | 
30 pounds by giving up butter, ani 10 
appealed to the German people to «vo &8 


likewise so that Germany might b 
guns, Even minus the 30 pounds, 
would tip the scales at around 2: 

Behind Goering is a past as color! 
as his present. He was born Jan. |2 I 
1893, in a chateau at Rosenheim, up be 
per Bavaria. Like his father, an ar: \\ 
officer who had been governor 
German South-West Africa, Herma hi 
attended cadets’ school. Barely 2! I 
when the war came, he became co fi 
mander of Germany’s most daring {1 Gi 
ing squadron, brought down 23 Allied t1 
planes, and won the highest Prussi 
military order, the Pour le Merite. | 
early post-war days, jobless and 
most penniless, he went to work as 
pilot for a Swedish airline. 

One night in a storm, Goering 
plane was forced down on the esta! 
of Karin von Fock, a young Swedis 
baroness. The pilot and the lady f 
in love. With Karin as his bride, a: 
with a newly replenished bankro! 
Goering went back to a chaotic, pos 
war Germany. He studied history a! 
economics at the University of Muni 
and began to dream of “a revolutio: 
that will create order.” 

He was 28 when he first saw Hitle 
one Sunday in a Munich square. A 
that time the Austrian ex-housepainte! 
was regarded as a fanatic without # 
future, After -he had heard Hitler 











Feb. 19, 1938 


veak, Goering said to his wife: “I 
ave found the chief of German liber- 
ion.” He joined the Nazis and was 
ide leader of the storm troops. 

Severely wounded in the unsuccess- 

| putsch of 1923 that sent Hitler to 

|, Goering fled to the frontier under 

rit of arrest. Four years later, a 

litical amnesty permitted him to re- 
irn to his fatherland. 

For the last 10 years Goering has 
gone straight up. In 1927 he was 
elected to the Reichstag as one of 

vht Nazi deputies. In 1930 he was 
re-elected as one of 110. In 1932 he 
became President of the Reichstag. 

Goering has frequently been ac- 
cused of setting the Reichstag fire of 
February 27, 1933, for which crime a 
half-witted Dutch Communist was ex- 
ecuted. A tunnel certainly led from 
Goering’s house to the place where the 
ire started. Every noon for two years 
after the fire, a powerful Soviet radio 
station pumped into Germany the sin- 
cle German sentence: “Hermann Goer- 
ig, who fired the Reichstag?” 

Berlin correspondents agree, how- 

r, that while Goering was perfectly 

pable of the act, there was no ur- 
vent reason why he should have set 

fire. As he himself says: “I did 
need any special event to enable 
to proceed against the Commun- 


rhe first Frau Goering died of tu- 
berculosis in 1932, For two years the 
idower was inconsolable. He en- 
tombed his wife’s body in a chapel 
| his Berlin home, and prayed there 
laily. In 1934, he met big blonde 
my Sonnemann, an actress in a 
Hamburg theater. First Goering ap- 
pointed her State Actress. Then he 
ide her his mistress. Then, on April 
10, 1935, with Hitler as witness and 
“80,000 worth of wedding presents, he 
irried her, It was the biggest Ber- 
| wedding since the war. 
Frau Goering the second is a gra- 
ous hostess. She and her husband 
ve entertained the Charles Lind- 
berghs, the Duke and Duchess of 
\Vindsor, Mussolini, and most of Eu- 
pe’s Foreign Ministers. Goering’s 
inting parties at his Alpine lodge 
e frequently important for German 
oreign policy. At these hunts, the 
General is reputed to charge through 
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forest in bearskins and a silver 
Imet, 
\ Protestant and an Aryan, Goer- 


is Nazism’s least strident anti- 
mite. His official biographer re- 
rts pridefully that the boy Goering 
ed to sick his dog on Jews; but 
ere is a widely-credited story in 
rmany to the effect that Goering’s 
sest friend for nine years after the 
ar was a Jewish tailor who had 
rved in the same flying squadron. 
hen elected to the Reichstag, Goer- 
4 broke with his friend. 
\lready Germany’s economic dicta- 

likely to be Germany’s military 
ctator, Goering would be dictator 
bsolute if Hitler were assassinated 
norrow. Meanwhile, he is unique. 
ne of the dozen most powerful men 
| the world, he is still only a lieuten- 
ii—a satellite to the Fuehrer’s sun. 





MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


In Old Chicago (20th Century-Fox): 
According to the Story-tellers, when 
a certain Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over a kerosene lamp in Chicago in 
1871, the result was a historic disas- 
ter. When an anonymous cow hired 
by 20th Century-Fox performs the 
same feat in “In Old Chicago,” the 
result is anything but disastrous. It 
brings to an exciting climax a well- 
told cinematic story of the lusty and 
vulgar city that was Chicago nearly 
seven decades ago. The film story re- 
volves around Mrs. O’Leary’s sons. 
They are the elder son (Tyrone 
Power), a corrupt political boss, and 
an honest second son (Don Ameche). 
The two clash bitterly when the 
younger brother attempts to reform 
the vice-ridden city. Just as they 
are about to settle matters with a fist 








Alice Faye Is a Songstress-Sweetheart 


fight, their mother’s cow intervenes 
io start a sequence of conflagration 
and mob panic that rages upon the 
screen for 30 minutes. Largely re- 
sponsible for the picture’s success are 
good direction and a well-chosen cast 
including Alice Brady as Mrs. O’Leary, 
Alice Faye as Power’s songstress- 
sweetheart, and Brian Donlevy. 


* . . 


A Yank at Oxford (M-G-M): M-G-M 
has taken a typical “rah rah” colle- 
giate story, given it the background of 
England’s dignified Oxford Univer- 
sity, and surprisingly enough turned 
out a fairly good job. The story is 
about Robert Taylor, a midwestern 
track hero with a bad case of swelled- 


head, who invades Oxford’s stately 
sanctums. Hazing by his fellow-stu- 
dents and a romance with Maureen 


O’Sullivan, the sister of his under- 
graduate rival, Griffith Jones, deflate 
the swelled-head but bring about other 
complications, including a scandal in- 
volving a vamp. All ends well, how- 
ever. 
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Treet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 
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-AND TREET yourRSELF 
TO A PACK OF 
PERFECT 

SHAVES/ 
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“x: BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 








INVENTORS 


Time counts i ap ying for patents. Don't risk delay in write for 


your inventior 
pew 48-page FREE booklet * 


char 
serv 


md sketch or model for instructions or w 
‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ 


Ee for preliminary information. rompt, careful 
ice. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 
Patent Attorneys, 698-Z Adams Building, Washington, D. C, 
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ng PAINT rane 


Ir owe UP TO $65 A WEEK 


Just get people to agree to test my Guar- 
anteed House and Barn Paints, 
aa Lubricating Oils, ete. Low 
Direet-From- Factory Prices. Amazing } 
TRIAL PLAN with ‘‘Please-or-no- ; 
Pay’’ Guarantee. Single order 
you as much as $10. Every 
owner needs paint now. 





Institutions, Home Owners and Farm- 
ers placing big orders. My representa- 
tives have earned over M 
Dollars for themselves. I pa ou 
liberal commissions every = Big 
pa anepoeg Everythin; 

without cost. W: rite TODAY 


0. B.S. Davis, Pres. 
City, Mo. 


booming. Factories, Buildings, Hotels, 4 
‘ 
- 
; 
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SHERWIN'S 


ra-Klaen 


Sté 


MAKES FALSE TEETH SWEET AND 


Put plates and bridges in water with a 

little Stera-Kleen. Leave while dress- 

ing, or overnight. Rinse. That's all. 

Stera-Kleen is the original powder— 

developed by a dentist just to clean 

false teeth without brushing. Cleans 

crevices brushing doesn’t reach. 

Safe, thorough. Daily use removes 

stains, tartar, film and tarnish 

Made by the makers of Staze. Ap- 
roved by Good Housekeeping. Get 

Stera-Kleen from your druggist today. Money 

back if not delight- 

ed. Don’t risk ruin- 

ing your dentures 

by accepting substi- 

tutes. The Phillips 

& Benjamin Co., 

Waterbury, Conn,, 


USE COUPON FOR FREE PACKAGE 
PHILLIPS & BENJAMIN CO., DEPT. 
K-2, Waterbury, Conn. Please send me free, 
a full-size, 10¢ package of Stera-Kleen, 








The real thing for mounting Sna 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. eat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album /} 
rt counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. ~ 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, Ul., 
Address Dept. 16-C 4717 North Clark St. 


Song Poem 
WRITERS 


Brand new 


QUILT PIECES 2: 2"¢_ 2° 


fast colors, 2 pounds (i5yds.) only 
69c_plus few cents postage. 





SEND FOR FREE COPY OF RHYMING 
Dictionary and Instruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs. 
Submit best pems, melodies today 
for our bo de, superior Offer. 


MMM Pubs.., Dept. 368, Portland, Ore. 










pounds, $1.06 plus postage. 
fm 10 spools sewing thread free 
abt with each order (Give num- 
lg ber and color) Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
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or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours. 













Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 | 


Desk 64. MARION, ILL. | 





Personal to Fat Girls! — “ae you can slim | 


down your face and figure without strict dieting | 








WOMEN > 
Air Traveler 


Up until 14 months ago, slim, short 
and atttractive Miss Helen Stansbury 
could boast of having been up in an 
airplane only once in her life. But a 
little over a year ago she had a sudden 
idea about flying. As a result she was 
being hailed last week as “the most 
air-traveled. woman in the United 
States.” 

About a year ago, wondering where 
she was going to get her next job, Miss 
Stansbury was inspired by an article 
on the difficulties of getting women to 
travel by air. She concluded that not 
enough women knew about the “fun 
of flying”—seeing new scenery from 
a new angle, eating full-course dinners 
cooked in a compact cabin kitchen or 
meeting interesting travelers in the 
sky. Somebody, she decided, should 
tell women about such things; if any- 








International 


Helen Stansbury Was Suddenly Inspired 


body would hire her for the job, she’d 
be glad to do it. 

When Miss Stansbury took her idea 
to the executive head of one of the 
largest air lines, she had to admit that 
her flying background was meager. 
She had been a social service worker, 
a department store salesgirl, lecturer 
for a milk company, a contact woman 
for a newsreel company, mistress of 
ceremonies and script writer for an 
electric kitchen concern, and a short 
story writer, but her only contact 
with aviation was a short trip taken in 
a barnstorming plane when she was 
16. Despite this lack of experience, 
however, the executive was impressed 
with her plan to make American wom- 
en air-conscious, and before she knew 
it, she was Director of the Women’s 
Traffic Division of United Air Lines. 

Since she was hired 14 months ago, 
Miss Stansbury, now in her early thir- 
ties, has traveled more than 100,000 
miles from coast-to-coast, stopping off 
in cities all over the country to tell 
groups of women about flying. In rec- 
ognition of her many flights, Miss 


Path fin: 


Stansbury last week was in posses 
of a replica of the type of plan 
which she has done most of her f]) 
The replica was presented to he: 
the 99 Club, an organization for 
en pilots, which also conferred o: 
the title of “most air-traveled won 
es 


Innovator in Boston 


Since its founding over 300 y 
ago, Boston has been popularly) 
garded as America’s most conserva 
big city. Last week, however, a g: 
of its most conservative citizens \ 
applauding a middle-aged Fr: 
woman for effecting a noteworthy, 
novation in the Hub. A pianist 
music teacher, Mlle, Nadia Boula: 
had come all the way from her s: 
estate in Gargenville, a quiet li 
French village on the Seine, to be ; 
first woman ever to conduct the wo: 
famous Boston Symphony Orches 

Not content with thus breaking 
long-established precedent, Mlle. |! 
langer was to break another by te 
ing at Radcliffe College for women 
only course to which Harvard 
dents have ever been admitted. 
American tour will also include te 
ing a course at Wellesley College 
addition, commissioned by the Fre 
government, she will survey An 


ican methods of music teaching. 
HOUSEHOLD 


French Pancakes 
A treat for breakfast is a piping h 
batch of French pancakes, One 











vorite recipe calls for these ingredi 


ents: two tablespoons melted short: 
ing; one-half cup flour; one egg; 
cup hot milk; one teaspoon bak 
powder and one-fourth teaspoon s 

After carefully measuring out | 
exact amounts, sift the flour, bak 
powder and salt together. Then b: 
the egg lightly and add it to the h 
milk and melted shortening. Wh 
slightly cool, stir the liquids into t! 
sifted dry ingredients and beat t! 
mixture until it is perfectly smoot 

Meanwhile, heat and grease a f! 
ing skillet or griddle with shorteni: 
Into the hot skillet pour the batter | 
form pancakes about three inches 
diameter. As soon as the first s 
browns turn each cake with a spat 
or pancake turner. Spread the ! 
cakes with jelly and roll them, jei! 
side in. The recipe will make an ev: 
dozen cakes. When all have be: 
spread and rolled, sprinkle with po, 
dered sugar. Serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 


q All cheese dishes require sl 
cooking to prevent the cheese fr 
becoming ropy. 

gG Liquids from canned vegetab! 
may be saved and used in sou; 
gravies and sauces. 

@ Medicine stains on spoons us‘ 





in the sick room ean be removed wit! 


a weak solution of sulphuric acid. 
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FASHIONS 


3780—As bright and slimming a panel-frock as ever 
seen—this flattering all-purpose dress that 
a trim panel, V-neckline, and a spicy bit of 
trimming. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 re- 
444 yards 36 inch fabric. 
1692—*‘Swing” into Spring with a frock that wears 
eful flared skirt, puffed-at-the-shoulder sleeves, 
okes, and a row of colorful, contrasting buttons 
ned for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 requires 
ards 39 inch fabric. . 
1709—For school or vacation wear, girls find this 
ng fréck indispensable! It’s a darling fashioned 
ecked gingham, printed cotton or swishy taffeta. 
ied for 4 to 12. A 36 requires 2 yards 36 inch 
and %4 yard contrast. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘“‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 


pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





SLUMP— 


(Continued from page 4) 





the slack caused by the sharp cut 
Federal pump-priming. Corporate 
urities floated to finance business 
ansion found few buyers. This lack 
private money held up badly needed 
it expansion in such vital key in- 
tries as electric utilities and rail- 
ds. Without financing, industry 
ild not create the jobs and pay the 


wages necessary to fill the gap left by 
the slash in New Deal spending. 

Industrial production, hit as in 1929 
by a sudden drop in demand, halted 
sharply in mid-career and began to 
back-track. At the end of 1936, the 
Federal Reserve Board index for in- 
dustrial production stood at 121—two 
points above the pre-depression high 
of 1929. Starting to slip in August, 
1937, it hit 83 in December and last 
week was wavering uncertainly 
around that figure. 

Employment, as always, fell sharply 
with the curtailment of production. 
Labor Department statisticians esti- 
mated that by mid-November last 
year, 800,000 workers had been laid 
off, and another 750,000 joined the un- 
employed by mid-December. Latest 
figures indicated that perhaps 1,750,- 
000 jobs had disappeared by the end 
of last month. A cause as well as an 
effect of the slump, the employment 
drop added to the downward trend of 
purchasing power by cutting sharply 
into wages and salaries. 

Prices, rising sharply in 1936 and 
the first half of 1937 in expectation of 
increasingly strong demand, failed to 
come down again in proportion to 
slackening purchasing power. Thus 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics average 
wholesale price index (taking 1926 
prices as a normal of 100), which 
varied between 80 and 81 through 1935 
and 1936, suddenly turned upward to 
85.9 in January, 1937, and continued to 
rise straight through July. Even in De- 
cember, it was still above 1936 levels 
at 81.7, and the year’s average was 
86.3. Thus, despite the fact that pur- 
chasing power was slipping steadily, 
prices stayed up. The inevitable re- 
sult was less and less demand and cor- 
responding decreases in production. 
This tendency of price levels to stick 
stubbornly at peaks out of all propor- 
tion to demand was most conspicuous 
in such monopolistic industries as 
building and steel. The price index 
for metals, which averaged 87 in 1936, 
was at 97.1 last September, although 
the slump had been underway for two 
months, and averaged 95.5 for the 
whole year. Similarly, building ma- 
terial costs, at 86.7 for 1936, rocketed 
to 97.2 last May and stood at 95.2 for 
the year. Since such industries are 
basic to the well-being of the entire 
national economy, since they affect 
hundreds of thousands of jobs and mil- 
lions of dollars in wages, it seemed 
clear that their disproportionate 
charges were helping to jam up all 
recovery. 

Labor costs, many held, were the 
clue to high prices. The Administra- 
tion had deliberately worked to in- 
crease wages and salaries in order to 
increase purchasing power during the 
depression. Recovery was the signal 
for labor to take advantage of the 
safeguards given it in Washington and 
drive for stil] higher wages. The labor 
contracts signed as a result of labor’s 
“big push” in giant industries like 
autos and steel early in 1937, econ- 
mists believed, were at least partly 
responsible for the price increases 
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GET QUICK RELIEF WITH “BG” 


Try B C at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
name and address 
to B C Remedy, 
Dept. 1-A, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., for 








One CentaDay 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind, 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident, 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up forse 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kane 
Sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 











Earn Cash af Home! 


We paid M. M. $1174 for’exceptional ‘cellar crop”” 
SNOW-KING mushrooms! ig free picture book 
tells if your cellar, shed, barn suitable. We fu 
materials, buy all crops. Write today. Het. 1 


UNITED CO., 3848 Lincola Ave., Dept. 31, CHICASD 
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IO DAYS TRIA 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaye 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Som Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE ef 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give yeu Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 82-N1 

5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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—to all who ee lent new 

and liver disorders, colds, 

> ~~ Contains the 

complete story dj scngtip diet lists) PC; the re- 

nowned mineral water treatment has 

belped thousands find he road to Beokthe Sent 
free to all who ask---wri 


DRINK vour * WAY TO HEALTH 
---without B leowtaer your own bome. En- 


th alkalizing benefits 
Crasy Mineral Water. Je Set add --- 






--- to your regular drinki Each standard size e of 
GCrazy Water Crystalis lons of this b ‘ul mineral 
water ready to drink. zh } a day treatment. less than 

Te Se Start a. for diet book. Drink your way 
to th! Buy Crazy ystals from your ist. 








TAY THE NEW POWDERED FORM—Jt’s Always Fresh! 

CRAZY WATER CO. Dept.0-4, Mineral Wells, Texas 

DON’T BE! 

? . 

New Hair on 

® Your Head or 

Money Back. 
Science says many cases falling hair and baldness 
are due to roots being starved for blood. Sensa- 
tional new Vacuum Helmet now made for home 
use at cheap price, feeds starved roots, stops 
falling hair. Feel results on very first treatment. 


Grows new hair on your head or money back. 
mame for Free facts, price, vat FREE suse 
oe ood ntoe—ail e—all Free. DRO-VAC, 





-A, Walnut Bidg., pes. MOINES, 













After suf- 
fering more than 30 
years from chronic Bron- 
chitis I ’Geeovered a preparation 
which quickly relieved my tormenting 


bronchial spasms. It goes right to the seat of the 


trouble. Checks constant coughing, difficult breathing. 
Write for FREE PARTICULARS AND BO0O today. 
REV. J. 5. RICHARDS, Dept. 25, HARPSTER, OHIO 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did”—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of 
an Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how 
he learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interest- 
ing, revolutionary and fascinating story of 
the discovery of a great Truth,” just send 
your name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, 402-2nd Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
cost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 











that had helped slash demand and con- 
sequently production. To the argu- 
ment that wages should be cut, how- 
ever, the New Deal returned a flat 
denial. Wage cuts, said the Presi- 
dent, meant diminished purchasing 
power and further deflation, 

Key industries, such as construc- 


tion, were stalemated. Building, for 
instance, had never recovered satis- 


factorily from the Great Depression, 
and in the slump lost what little gain 
it had made. Private building ex- 
penditures were 8.6 billion dollars in 
1928 and 7.8 billions in 1929. In 1933 
they had hit a low of 1.2 billions, and 
in 1936 managed to climb back to 
about three billions, but declined again 
in 1937. Since construction is a key 
economic field, much of the slump 
could be blamed on its failure to 
recover. 


DIFFERENCES: To those who at- 


tempted to measure the slump by plac- 
ing some such cursory outline of its 
main factors side by side with the 
well-known history of the Great De- 




























Pathfind. 


jobs would be opened, vast flood 
money would be circulated, 

In 1929, a wide-open stock ma: 
was infected with speculative o b 
investment, Today, under-invest; : 
offers unlimited opportunities to 
money to work more safely in a « r 
fully watched market. Furthern 
great stores of idle money are a | 
able, ready for employment. 

In 1929, agriculture as well as i: of 
try turned downward after the c: 
In 1932, farm income skidded fr: 
pre-depression peak of $10,479,000 
to $4,328,000,000. But in 1937, de: + 
the industrial slump, farm income h 
close to $9,000,000,000, and promis: 
least to approximate that level in 1 ) 

Thus, although 1929’s threat « 1 
downward spiral—less demand, 
production, less jobs, less purcha 
power, less demand—existed also 
1937’s slump, there was present in 
second drop a hope totally lackin; 
the Great Depression. Ahead see: p] 
to lie both the necessity for indus! 
expansion and the means of fulfi! c] 



















pression, one thing speedily became _ it. It seemed valid to conclude n 
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No Less than Big Business Men, Little Business Men Actively Seek an Answer 


apparent: although some of the same 
deep forces were at work in the slump 
as in the Great Depression the differ- 
ences were more striking than the 
Similarities, 

In 1929, the nation’s business and 
banking structure was already shaky. 
For three years after the crash, bank 
after bank succumbed. In 1933, the 
entire structure was tottering on the 
edge of complete destruction, and was 
pulled through in the nick of time. 
The present slump, on the other hand, 
has seen no such series of business and 
bank failures, and no signs of any 
banking crisis have appeared. 

In 1929, industry was enormously 
over-expanded, and there was no 
room for new enterprises to make new 
jobs and add new strength to the na- 
tion’s purchasing power. Today, 
there is painful under-expansion. The 
housing shortage is acute. Utilities, 
railroads and other mammoth indus- 
tries need new equipment, new fac- 
tories. If such key industries could 
be enticed into the expansion they ad- 
mittedly need, vast numbers of new 
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the situation of 1938 was vastly n 
promising than that of 1933. 
PECULIARITIES: In at least | 
respects, the slump seemed to dil! 
not only from the last depression, ! 
also from every other economic dr 
in the nation’s history. 
In the first place, the slump did ‘ 
represent a sudden cessation in Pp 
vate investment, because private 
vestment (as represented by new sto: 
securities) had been virtually dead « 
since the Crash of ’29. In that bo 
year, the value of new securities 
sued to finance industrial expans 
had totaled about eight billion d 
lars. Skidding violently downw 
after the crash, the figure dropped 
160 million dollars in 1933—a 98 | 
cent drop that all but wiped out | 
funds available for financing new bu 
ness. In 1936, new stock issues stru 
gled back to slightly over a bil! 
dollars and in 1937 stood at a bill 
and a half. By last month, howe, 
even this puny recovery had died o 
Every other post-crash recove! 
period in the long history of econo! 
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veles had ridden on a tide of re- 
newed private investment. The re- 
overy of 1933-37 did not. Perhaps 
he violence of the depression—the 
ost exhausting in all history—was 
the reason. Perhaps the competition 

f Federal spending kept private 
financing under cover. Perhaps un- 
easiness in the realization that a new 
economic order was being born scared 
ff investors, 

Whatever the explanation, the fail- 

re of private financing to reappear 
seemed to hold within itself a promise 
od a threat. The promise was thf 
badly needed industrial expansion, 
held in check for lack of funds, must 
eventually come, and with it a great 
\ood of private jobs and private wages. 
fhe threat was that unless private 

\oney reappeared quickly enough, 
large-scale Federal spending might 
have to be resumed. 

\ second peculiarity concerned em- 
ployment. Although, as in other re- 
covery periods, employment had risen 
close behind production, unemploy- 
ment had increased steadily almost 
throughout recovery. Thus last No- 
vember, there were only 2,160,000 few- 
er employees than in the fall of 1929. 
But in the same month, there were 
perhaps 7,000,000 more unemployed 
than in 1929, 

Chief cause of this startling para- 
dox was the fact that more people 
were hunting jobs in 1937 than in 
1929. Population had increased rough- 
ly 900,000 a year during the depression 
and recovery, and Labor Department 
statisticians estimated that between 
three and five million individuals had 
been added to the labor market. So 
long had been the depression, and 
consequently so slow the recovery 
from it, that the nation for the first 
time was faced with the problem of 
providing more work than it had in 
the palmiest days of its last boom. 
industry had not only to achieve its 
production and employment levels of 
1929, but it had to surpass them if the 

untry was to keep its unemployed 

wn to pre-depression levels of two 
three millions, 

From this situation, some econo- 

ists drew a threatening picture of 

hat they call “secular stagnation.” 
(nless great new industries appeared, 
they feared, a considerable portion of 
\merica’s population would be per- 
anently jobless and unproductive. 
[hey suggested that established busi- 
esses might not be able to use all 
vailable labor even with full recov- 
ery, and that only some giant and as 
et undreamed of industry could pro- 
vide a way out. 

ANTIDOTES: Less concerned with 

ich dire predictions than with the 

mediate threat, the question all 
merica was asking last week was, 
What can be done?” It was obvious 
hat attempts to blame the slump on 
ly one cause or lay it at the door of 
ly one party—business or govern- 
ent—were the height of futility. 
learly, the drop was the result of 
ianifold interwoven factors, extreme- 
difficult to distinguish and almost 
npessible to trace to their sources. 


which America had never seen, 


Just as clearly, no one had actually 
caused the slump, either deliberately 
or through rank carelessness. 

Although no one familiar with pol- 
itics and human nature expected rival 
leaders to abstain from name-calling 
and blame-casting, it was plain that a 
course of action had to be chosen. 
After half a year of failing business, 
the slump was a harsh reality, de- 
manding an answer. 

Broadly speaking, there seemed to 
be two possible courses. The first was 
to try with every available means to 
flush out of hiding the vast hordes of 
available private capital. Up to last 
week, the New Deal had more or less 
followed that line of action (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec, 11). To pull the build- 
ing industry from the mire, it passed 
a National Housing Act providing 
three billion dollars worth of cheap 
Federal insurance for new homes. 
To the utility industry, loudly fearful 
of government competition, it suggest- 
ed a compromise. To the outcries of 
big and little business against the 
surplus profits and capital gains lev- 
ies, it responded with plans for tax 
revision. Sympathetically, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission studied a 
plea for higher freight rates to provide 
income that railroads could use for 
expansion, 

Such a policy was based on the 
belief that the bright promises of re- 
newed industrial activity could be 
realized. Utilities need expansion 
worth two or three billion dollars; 
railroad men say increased freight 
rates would enable them to spend a 
billion a year almost indefinitely; ex- 
perts estimate that it would take as 
much as 16 billion dollars worth of 
construction to end the housing short- 
age. If such drive-wheels as these 
start to turn, the problem of the slump 
will undoubtedly be solved. 

If they do not, the only alternative 
would seem to be renewed Federal 
spending. Through one means or an- 
other, purchasing power must be sus- 
tained and increased. Otherwise, the 
vicious spiral of other years will op- 
erate again, slashing production, wip- 
ing out jobs, causing hunger, homeless- 
ness and misery. Until now, “pump 
priming” has not been able to lure 
private capital out of hiding and pri- 
vate industry into expansion. Wheth- 
er it can do so if resumed, no one 
knows. If it is resumed and again 
fails, the future is a blank, bare wall. 
If it is not resumed, and no private 
spending appears to replace it, an- 
other serious depression seems _ in- 
evitable. 

As the economic situation narrowed 
down last week to a neck-and-neck 
race between the reappearance of pri- 
vately financed industrial expansion 
and renewed Federal pump priming 
many economists forecast a victory for 
the former, Industry, they said, slack 
for nearly a decade, would have to 
start to grow again. Before it lay a 
great and hungry market for its prod- 
ucts. Close at hand were the tools of 
expansion. And ahead lay a future of 
production and profit the like of 
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Relieve Night Coughing 
With PISO’S Local 
And Internal Action 


4 


¢ ___/Don't dread another night 
“ of coughing. Get a bottle of 
Piso’s today and get both local and 
internal relief from coughs due to colds. 


LOCALLY, Piso’s soothing ingredi- 
ents cling to your throat, quickly ease 
and relax irritated membranes that 
bring on coughing spells. > ° ° 


INTERNALLY, Piso’s stimulates flow 
of normal throat secretions - - loosens 
tight phlegm. For coughs due to colds, 
ask your drug- 


gist for a bot- 
tle of Piso’s 1S0 "§ ® 
(pie-so’s). 

tend $1; ifect. tte Proms 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, 1 lg 
—American Fruit —Modern Romances, 1 y 
—Open Read (Boys) 16 ae. 
Grower, © yee. —Parent's Magazine. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 6 mos. . 
2 yrs. —Pictoriai Review, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. __ poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. Romantic Magazi 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 





2 yrs. —Suecessful Far , 2 yrs. 
-—Houschold Magazine, —Trte Confessions, | yr, 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs, 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No o> or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitte Magazines MUST all go to one 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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COLITIS — CONSTIPATION 


digestive disorders, loss of vigor and vitality, 
frequent colds, neuritis, nervous disorders, 
are frequently traced to lack of essential vita- 
mins and minerals in your food. To get relief, 
try Vi-Min-Ex. Vi-Min-Ex supplies the de- 
ficiencies by giving you in pleasant, easy-to- 
take capsules, an abundance of the essential 
vitamins A, B, C, D, G and minerals Calcium, 
Iron, Iodine, Manganese, Magnesium, Copper, 
Zine. If Vi-Min-Ex doesn’t give you relief 
from your ailment, if you don’t feel much 
better, you get your money back. Pin $1 (or 
c. OG. D.) to this ad and mail for 14 days 
supply ($3 for 50 days) to Dept. 10, 
FINK & CO., 151 West 40 St., New York. 


For ready relief from the suffocat- 
ing agonies of asthmatic attacks, 
try Dr.Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR. 


The standby of thousands for over 
70 years, ASTHMADOR aids in 
clearing the head—helps make 
breathing easier—allows restful 
sleep. At your druggist’s in powder, 
cigarette or pipe mixture form. 


For free sample write Dept. PA 


8. SCHIFFMANN Co. 
los Angeles Colifornia 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938.c.P. inc. 


-RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is ao thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-C Street, Hallowell, Maine. 











Nervous— Weak — Rundown 
Do you suffer from loss of weight, poor appetite, low 
blood pressure, poor circulation, cold hands and feet? Are 
xo tired and worn out? Try B. M. TABLETS, a doctor’s 
‘ormula for the purpose of aiding the nerves and blood 
to make you feel fit and fine! Send $1 for 2 weeks treat- 
ment. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Address, 


Dr, W.H. Starr, Dept. P-2, 133 E. 47th St., Chicago, 111. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY ~~ 
Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 


to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Somltchin 


TORTURE 7his ing 


For quick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
ingle, athlete’s foot, scales, rashes and other ex- 
ternally caused skin eruptions, use cooling, antise 

tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original formula 
of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense itch- 
ing. A 35c trial bottle, at stores, proves it—or 
your money back, Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 




















PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Sponge Trick 

Equipment for this trick consists 
of three balls cut from a sponge. These 
the performer carries in his pocket. 
When presenting the trick he brings 
out apparently only two of the balls 
and drops them on the table for the 
spectators to see. Then he picks them 
up one by one and places them in the 
hand of a spectator, closing the latter’s 
hand over them. When the spectator 
opens his hand he finds to his surprise 
and to the surprise of the audience 
that there are three balls instead of 
two, 

The secret, of course, is that all three 
balls are brought out when the per- 
former throws the two on the table, 
one being concealed in the right hand. 
When he picks up the two on the table 
he takes one in his left hand and one 
in his right. He first places the one 
in his left hand on the outstretched 
palm of the spectator, then presses the 
two in his right hand together so that 
they appear as one. As soon as they 
are placed in the spectator’s hand it 
must be closed or the secret will be out 
before the trick is finished. The two 
sponges separate when the pressure 
is released by the spectator opening 
his hand, 

oiaaneaeertseeaguiliinedesiecmaameee 


Brain Teaser 


A man has money deposited in two 
banks, A and B. If he multiplies the 
deposit in A by itself, the product will 
equal his deposit in B. If he takes 
$148 out of B and deposits it in A, his 
accounts will’ be to each other as 
two is to three. What is his deposit 
in each bank? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The lines 
will cross 25 feet from the ground. 
re 


Smiles 


Helen—He told me I was the pret- 
tiest and most interesting girl he had 
ever met, : 

Aunt Irma—And you will trust 
yourself for life with a man who 
starts to deceive you at the beginning 
of your engagement? 








store )—Look here, you gave me strychnine 
instead of quinine. 

Druggist (nonchalantly)—That will be 
10 cents more, please. 











Pathfinde, 
OKE To BE DEA: 
—Every £ 


deaf person knows tha: - 
® Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick a‘: 
== ™ being deaf for twenty-five years, with his A; 
wd Ear Drums. He wore them day and nig! 
his head 









/ or batteries. Write 
TRUE 4 NL Lf Also 
bookleton fness. rtifictal Ear Dru 
THE WAY COMPANY 


: \ 724 McKerchey Bidg Detroit, Mict 


HIGH BLOOD 


Pressure Lowered— 
~ymptoms Relieved 


entific tests prove that High Blood Press 
can in many cases be lowered, kept lowered, a: 
the accompanying symptoms of headaches a 
dizziness greatly relieved by the regular and « 
tinued use of ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic Pars 
Tablets. Compounded from pure Essence of Gar 
and Parsley and specially coated, these tal 
are tasteless—odorless—and positively guarant: 
free from dangerous drugs of every kind. 
sure to ask for these tablets by name—AI.] 
MIN— and insist on getting the genuine. At a 
good drug stores. Liberal size package, 50c. Ec: 
omy size, $1.00. For FREE booklet by eminent 
tor, write Van Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois, Chica; 


NEW STOMACH RELIEF 
Upsets Old Ideas , 


Good news for all who suffer stomach and ulcer d 
tress due to abnormal acidity! New scientific achi: 
ment contains no alkalis! Not a pill, tablet, pov 
or liquid . . . but a preparation entirely differ: 
STOMAGEL gives quick relief and promotes m 
normal conditions for healing of ulcers. Send for bo: 


Ww. — The Dawn of a New Day.” Act n 
acne 2 HOLM COLLOID Co. Dept. 19-8 
2300 W. Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee, Wis 
WEAK, NERVOUS? 
Huntington, W. Va.—Mrs 
M. Smoot, 645 3rd Ave. E., sa 
“My appetite was poor, [ 
© weak, very nervous, und 
weight, and so pale and sal! 
Through the use of Dr. Pie: 
Favorite Prescription my aj 
tite improved and [ gail 
weight and strength. I 
not so nervous and felt n 
improved in every way.”’ Ask your drugeg 
today for it in liquid or tablets. 


SAV 


















MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 








Fi 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Good Stories 

—Home Circle 

—Home Friend 

—Home Arts Needlecra!: 

—Household Magazine 

—Leghorn World 

—Mother’s Home Life 

—Plymouth Rock Month!; 

—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Successful Farming 

—Woman’s World 

X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magaz 

permitted. Magazines MUST al} go to one addre 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertiseme 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. ‘ 


—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Blade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


lave you anything to wry; sell or exchange? De you want 
ents? Want help? Want to work Ao & profitable business at 
ne, through the mails ? PATHFINDE IER is read by more than 
« million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
the fewest le words. 
Classified cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
ach inifial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
sme and addreas, will be counted as 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


ASTROLOGY 


/E—HAPPINESS— SUCCESS, Free. Three ~ ques- 
ms answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 

te, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
911, Chicago. 
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BABY CHICKS 





ested, bred to lay, high quality chicks 
ts. Catalog Free. Steele’s Hatchery, 
ville, Missouri. 


CHEMICAL GARDENING 


OW WITHOUT SOIL, Plants, flowers, using com- 

n chemicals and water. Illustrated instruction 
t, formulae, 10 cents. Halroe, Box 716, Bur- 
k, California. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


0 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
cational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
ts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
es. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
name. Nelson Company, 3246 Manhattan 
ding, Chicago. 


D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


)RESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
(P), Hynes, California. 


ADDRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 

National advertiser. ic r sample, plus comm. 

bonus on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare 

e, easy work. Information sree. Sampling Division, 
55-JB, Varick Station, N.Y.C. 


KE UP TO $23 WEEKLY; receive Free Dresses 
Show friends Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses. No 
assing. Full or spare time. 


Experience unneces- 
Outfit furnished. Janalene, Inc., Dept. 698, 
anapolis, Ind. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. 

National advertiser. 1c each, plus comm. and bonus 
resulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Infor- 
m free. Circularizing Department, G. P. O. 
231-LC, Brooklyn, N. Y 
N GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
perience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
ne Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide 
ributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

@), anes or burns, (2) oozes or 

(3) gets better then worse, 

let us send you *°. cares EET of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

ually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 

real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


soe DIABETIC? 
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Spare time. 











941 Park Square, 





















HOME TREATMENT. Requires no 
injections. Learn how others have 
gained strength and increased variety 
of foods. Write today 


u oy > (or. COME TO THE INSTITUTE] <i 


KAADT DIABETIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
75 Columbie Ave. SO. WHITLEY, IND. 



















Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


—— _ 340 N. Dearborn Street, N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, tinois 


D | a= Disappears often in 





two weeks. Dentist’s 
Formula — VEE-LAR 
—has stopped Pyor- 
rhea, trench-mouth, 
bleeding gums for 


ands. Must heal gums quickly, completely or 
back. Stubborn cases solicited. Don’t loose 
_teeth, send for VEE-LAR today. Stop pyorrhea 


Delay is Sere. Used and recommended by 
dentists. FULL 2 y= Be ay a $1.00. 
laway Grant, Grant Bldg., D-12, Les os Angeles, C Calif. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
“age Co,, 300-C26 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 
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Frisby—What caused the accident? 
Was the road in a wet condition? 
Xceron—No, but the driver was, 


Prof—The examination questions 
are now in the hands of the printer. 
Are there any last-minute questions 
you would like answered? 

Frosh—Who’s the printer, Prof? 


Mrs, Dolcini—It says here in the 
paper that a couple just got married 





after a courtship of 50 years. 

Dolcini—Well, I suppose the poor 
old fellow couldn’t hold out any 
longer 


Groot—I just read your friend Fib- 
son’s story on the Far East fracas. 
Where did he get his training as a 
war correspondent? 

Fifer—Oh, he used to be a reporter 
on a Reno paper. 


Foreman—But you look rather 
small. Do you think you are fit for 
really hard work. 

Applicant—Well, sir, some of the 
best judges in the country have said so, 


Teacher—Lemuel, do you know that 
George Washington never told a lie? 
Lemuel—No ma’am; I only heard it. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 

Washington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Nort Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. 
Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR INVENTORS _ 


INVENTORS: Write today for free book clearly « ex- 
plaining how to obtain patent protection by paying 
only ty ay one et. American Patents Cor- 

















poration, 23-E. ashington, D. C. 
FROG RAISING 
“RAISE FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 


Small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 


American Prog Canning (145-B) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INSTRUCTION 


MEN—WOMEN. GET 1938 GOVERNMENT JOBS. 

$105-$175 month. Dependable. Prepare immediate- 
ly for next examinations. List positions, Frec. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P13, Rochester, N 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 

rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; 
vines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. 
and Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


_OPPORTUNITIES 
GET T THINGS you want without | buying them. 


Have 
your ad printed free. Swap & Sell magazine tells 
Sample gory 10c. 


. Swap & Sell, 99P Hudson 
Street, N. Y 











____ PATENTS ™ a 
PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 


free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ““‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many 
interesting ints to invertors and illustrate im- 


portant mechanical principles. With books we also 
send “Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, 
reasonable fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Attorneys, 52-B, Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 


PHOTO FINISHING __ 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or -* reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


SALI Al c. 
WANTED—Man to -—y in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. omplete 


line. Sales way up this year. Largest company; 
established 1889. Big earnings. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Write for free particulars. Raw- 
leigh’s, Box B-1-PAT, Freeport, Til. 


NEW PATENTED TOY. Adults love it too. Possi- 
bilities equal Yo-Yo. Sells on sight. Send 25 cents 
for sample. Bernett Products. Commercial Bank 


Bidg., Kansas City, Kans. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienc so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, Cc. 

SCHOOLS i. 

BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week, Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 8BL3, Washington, D. C. 

















SONG POEMS _ WANTED 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary—Songwriters’ Guide, Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 


MMM Publishers, Dept. 3 36A, Portland, l, Oregon. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, | SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. wee 
SONGWRITERS: Send best peo today for ex- 
ceptional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago. 








STOP PAIN QUICKE 
RATTLESNAKE_L OIL 


COMPOUND OIMTMENT 


Death defiant men invade 
Evergiades to get t= 4 pre- 
cious boon to mankind. 

cellent for sere 


This pre- 
cious oil 
is taken 
from 

healthy 
atult vi 
Ders wy 


The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis, Gout, fambego. Neuralgia, Muscles and Jcinte’ ghee 
way like magie under this far-famed Rattle snake Oil com- 
some ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as 
vor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound, If you 
follow the simple directions carefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 
SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick 
Order now by posteard or te 
wn. Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival 
f hot satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back 
THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS‘CO. 
Dept. 1002 Cavat Gunton, FO Fla. 


ie A ror Be 


pplies the Ca/cium Your Body Nee. 


* BUILDS RESISTANCE 
AGAINST COLDS 


GETAB BOTTLE TODAY vk 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart.65 yearsin business. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 132, TOLEDO, @. 


IF RUPTURED 
Try “Skip-Hip’”’ 
Wear 10 Days BEFORE Paying 


have reducible groin or scrotal rup- 
ture, don’t fail to try the wonderful “Skip- 
Hip” truss. Absolutely no pressure on hips 
or spine. Cannot gouge. Costs only $6.85 
for single rupture or $8.75 for double. Simply 
write as follows: “I have the money and will 
either remit price quoted or return truss poést- 
paid 10 days after I receive it.”” Give hip meas- 
ure, age and occupation and state where rup- 
ture is located; also how large rupture ig 
when out Remember, no money in advante. 
No deposit. We trust you fully. Scott Mfg. 
Co., 45 Hower Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
















If you 








if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do, This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? 
many times at night? 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep’’? . Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping Others to eom- 
fortable days and nights, 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family oe 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Offer MS 15, East Hampton, Conn. 


Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Skin itchy? 
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A NEW KIND 


A new kind of slavery threatens every- 
where . . . oneas real as any in the long his- 


tory of human bondage. Under it, all races, 
all colors, all creeds, are made to do the bid- 
ding of a supreme authority—a dictator. 


What are you doing to protect yourself 
and your children? The menace is plain: 
Unless something is done to bulwark the 
world’s democratic institutions, the new en- 
slavement ... the tyranny of authoritarian 
ideas . . . may spread to your own doors, 


Unlike that of ancient Greece and 
Rome, this slavery in the modern world does 
not first establish itself by force. Where it 
exists, it was allowed to creep up at a time of 
economic and political disorder. Freedom 
was not watchfully guarded because masses 
of people had lost their sense of individual 


responsibility. Unwittingly, they bartered 
their liberties for a temporary, makeshift 
security. In those nations where it at firs! 
crept up, the new slavery now maintains 
itself by force. 


Freedom brings with it individual re- 
sponsibility, a need for eternal vigilance on 
the part of everybody. To preserve liberty. 
men must not only guard against encroach- 
ments on it but must also be able to deal 
intelligently with current problems. If they 
fail in this, someone else will deal with those 
problems, and freedom will decline . . 
and then slavery will begin. 


Know the truth about what is happening 
—read PATHFINDER. It is one of the best 
investments in the preservation of our tradi- 
tional form of democracy that you can make. 
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